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CHAPTEE I. 



AN OLD maid's CONFESSION. 



OWBEAT was now so charmed with 
his new position that he quite re- 
gretted that the season was rapidly- 
coming to a close. Ever since he had left 
Oxford, thanks to his uncle and his father's 
friends, he had enjoyed to the full all 
the charms which well-bred and agreeable 
society can offer. But now he began to 
breathe a social atmosphere a little more 
rarefied. Lord Salamis had spoken kindly 
to .certain very great dames about his 
private secretary, had put his name 
down for the "Eupatridse" (that exclusive 
coterie wherfe one black ball excludes) and 
always sauntered down to the House with 
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him arm in sam, so that Kit was beginning 
to feel^ thanks to this reflected greatness, 
ahnost famous. 

The portals of the ministerial and 
fashionable world opened before him^ and 
his name now always figured as having 
been present at the assemblies, balls, and 
other hospitalities of the great, which were 
now at the close of the season following each 
other in rapid succession. When he rode in 
the Bow in the morning (often with little 
Violet, for between the two an immense 
affection now subsisted, and the child had 
even declared that she was in love with 
Mr. Mowbray !) before visiting the Board, 
his progress was one constant series of 

• 

salutations. Strangers when they met him, 
looked at each other hard and said, '' That's 
the young fellow one sees about so often 
with Salamis ! Who the deuce is he ?" His 
former friends— some working in grimy 
chambers and longing after briefs, others 
poring over ledgers as junior partners in 
their fathers' counting-houses, studied to 
make better acquaintance with him, and 
treated him with considerable attention. 
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a. 



Indeed, the number of people wlio were now 
desirous of being enrolled among ses intimes, 
was certainly astonisbing. Be successful, 
;and every by-path leads to the road of 
friendship— it's only failure that finds no 
thoroughfare. 

Since his promotion the Censor too 
had been unusually civil to him. Kingair- 
loch was away in Liuleshire examining the 
Barillon papers, and Kit had been asked by 
the sub-editor to furnish various special 
articles containing such information as he 
•could justly supply from his own private 
knowledge of political affairs. For these 
^contributions he was paid very handsomely, 
^nd here as on every other occasion he 
found how much he was indebted to his 
chief. 

It was the custom of Lord Salamis always 
at one o'clock to order a cup of bla^k coflfee, 
and to indulge in the luxury of a midday 
cigar. As soon as he had got his long and 
full-flavoured weed weU under weigh, and 
had ensconced himself in a roomy cane 
rocking-chair, he sent for Kit. If nothing 
very pressing was doing, the two would 
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chat, or if letters had to be written, this 
was the time which the statesman gene- 
rally chose for dictating them. Lord 
Salamis was of coarse aware of Kit's con- 
nexion with the Cemor^ and when in 
the mood used to criticise with no sparing 
hand the literary productions of his subordi- 
nate. A passionate lover of Horace — 
indeed Lord Salamis studied the odes and 
satires of the genial pagan like a breviary — 
he was never weary of laying down the 
Horatian law for all true composition : — 

" Oh yes, believe me, you must draw your pen 
Not once or twice, but o'er and o'er again, 
Through what you've written, if you would entice 
The man who reads you once to read you twice ; 
Not making popular applause your cue. 

But looking to find audience fit, though few." ! 

i 

And therefore, when any of Kit^s articles 
came before his notice, he would praise 
them or rail at them according to their 
deserts, and then generally end his remarks 
by laughingly saying, "The words of Horace, 
however, do not apply to you, Mowbray, or 
your brother journalists. You men who 
write only to be read once, and for audiences 
not fit, but many. Newspaper literature is 
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a bad school to be trained up in. You 
affect knowledge when you are ignorant, 
and teach when you ought to be taught. 
In fact, you manufacture your erudition and 
garble your opinions. Archbishop Whately 
used to thank Heaven that he had never 
given a penny to a beggar; with equal 
sincerity, I thank Heaven that I have 
never given a consulship to a journalist. 
Newspapers may be considered as literature, 
but they are only literature in the same 
sense that doctors and solicitors are con- 
sidered society." 

Perhaps the^ aversion to journalism, always 
strong in Lord Salamis, was due in a great 
measure to the fact that the bitterest 
enemies of his political career had been cer- 
tain daily and weekly papers. And yet, 
whilst abusing newspaper literature, he 
never hesitated during these midday inter- 
views, to give Kit little bits of intelligence 
concerning political matters for the especial 
use of the Censor, and to take some 
interest in the manner in which it was 
worked up by his secretary. To rail at an 
object, and at the same time most valuably 
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to sapport it was not an uncommon* 
thing with the Lord President of Con- 
vention. Davus never found Horace at 
times more inconsistent than did Kit Lord 
Salamis. 

Such special information was most 
valuable, and tended not a little to increase 
the circulation of the Censor. And many 
a quiet laugh did Kit enjoy with his chief 
over the unblushing egotism of that paper 
on these occasions. No matter whether Kit 
informed its sub-editor that the Government 
intended at last to drop a certain measure 
which the country found ninpopular, or to* 
pass a certain Act which at first it had 
intended to ignore, the Censor, though 
perhaps having been aU the while silent on 
the subject, coolly took upon itself the entire 
credit for this change of ministerial tactics. 
"We are happy to inform our readers/* 
grandly came out the journal on these occa- 
sions, " that at last, after our repeated obser- 
vations on the subject (oh, most mendacious 
of papers !) the Government has had the 
good sense to accept our advice, and ta 
abandon a measure which," &c. Or else it 
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ran thus: — '*Chir columns have ever been 
zealous in advocating, against the hostiKty 
of the present ministry, the benefits which 
would accrue to the body politic from the 
passing of this Act ; we have therefore much 
pleasure in announcing that in obedience to 
the remonstrances which we have never 
ceased urging, the right honourable gentle- 
man at the head of the Government has now 
expressed his intention of strenuously sup- 
poLg a c^use which," 4o. MagL L 
Veritas et prevalebit. 

One morning as Kit was arranging the 
letters of Lord Salamis, previous to forward- 
ing them into Kent, where his chief was 
then staying for a few days, at his little box 
(his Sabine Farm, as he called it), he came 
across a note from his sister Eosa, which he 
had forgotten to open. He took it up and 
read its contents. After relating the usual 
domestic matters which the writer thought 
would interest her brother, it went on to 
say : — " Muriel and I have become excellent 
friends, and I am sure you are wrong in 
looking upon her as a coquette. She is very 
nice, and I am quite regretting the loss of 
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her society, as she went to town the day 
before yesterday. She is staying with a 
cousin of hers, a Mrs. Delaimere, in Wilton 
Crescent. Ton might call. I told her that 
I would write to you and let you know that 
she was going up to London. She said, * I 
am sure it will not interest Mr. Mowbray ; 
he is very offended with me. Pray do not 
ask him to do anything out of mere polite- 
ness which he would rather avoid doing.' 1 
answered, ' I am sure Kit is not offended 
with you. I know he was hurt at your 
being, as he said, rather cold to him when 
he last met you, because I had always under- 
stood you were such excellent friends in 
Germany.* *Yes, we were,' she replied 

sadly ; * but ' And then she paused. I 

thought she would say something more, but 
she did not, and turned the conversation. 
She is so reserved about talking of you that 
I am sure she is attached to you. She 
begged me to offer you her congratulations 
upon your being made private secretary. I 
find that Lord Salamis is a cousin of Muriel's 
father, and that she knows him very well. 
She says he is very nice, though she stands 
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rather in awe of him. By the way, young 
Mr. Lambert proposed to her last week ! 
There is news ! Of course she rejected him, 
but he still thinks that a woman's * no' is not 
irrevocable, for he takes every opportunity 
of hovering about her, and trying to do the 
agreeable. It is no news to tell you, I sup- 
pose, that Mr. Scrope is in the neighbour- 
hood. He says you are very fortunate." And 
then the letter went on to discuss various 
family matters of no particular interest. 

" Of course I shall call," said Kit to him- 
self, " and be coldly polite. So Lambert 
has had his conge T And he leant back in his 
chair and thought of all the associations of 
the past which were connected in his mind 
with Muriel, and how sanguine had been his 
hopes that she would return his passion and 
give a lie to the proverb that true love never 
runs smooth. " How different she was when 
I met her at Dartvennis ! What could have 
induced the change? I wonder whether 
her father has forbidden her to think of me ? 
And yet the squire seemed so friendly and 
cordial to me — nothing could be kinder. 
Ah, well ! when we meet I am determined to 
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ferret the truth out of Miss Barillon. Odd, 
after all the girls I have been introduced to 
that she seems to be the one object of in- 
terest to me! On revient tovjowrs h sea 
premiers amours. Well, I was pretty heart- 
whole till I met that little witch, and I am 
certainly always reverting to her in my 
thoughts. Let me see, when can I call? 
Oh, the day after to-morrow will do very 
well !" 

He was interrupted in his musings by a 
messenger entering his room with a card in 
his hand. 

"A gentleman wishes to see you, sir.'^ 
And the man put the card on Kit's table — 
Mr. Triardos Kontangopadatta, Throgmor- 
ton Street, E.C., and New Bond Street, W. 

" A Greek gentleman, I suppose, Collins ?'* 
said Kit. " I don't know him. Show him 
in." 

"He looks a foreigner, sir, but of what 
country I couldn't say — all foreigners is so 
much alike. He ain't English, sir," and the 
messenger retired. The next minute he 
ushered in the stranger. He was a little 
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fat, Sancho Fanza looking man, with bandy 
legs, bald head, short black beard and mous- 
tache, a bulbous nose, little twinkling eyes, 
and a complexion like a new saddle. In 
the stranger's appearance and in the peculiar 
manner he spoke English it was evident that 
he was a foreigner. Kit motioned him to 
a chair, and after an obsequious bow the 
little man sat down. 

"My name, perhaps, is not unknown to 
you, sir?" said he, drawing off his gloves^ 
and placing his hat on a side table. "I 
have a large acquaintance at the West End 
and especially in the army, navy, and civil 
service — ^indeed I almost limit my practice 
to the Queen's services. I hate vulgar 
people." 

"Ton are unknown to me," said Kit 
curtly and leaning back in his chair. " You 
come, I presume, on some official business ? 
Lord Salamis is out of town, but I have no 
doubt I can answer any questions you wish 
to put." 

" My business is quite private, sir. It is 
you I wish to see, and not Lord Salamis — 
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though as a compatriot I should always be 
proud to see his lordship. You live in Duke 
Street ?" 

Kit at the present time was occupying the 
rooms of his cousin — the second son of the 
Colonel — who had just lately been gazetted 
to the Bombardiers, which were now at 
Windsor. 

" Yes," said Kit, astonished ; " but pray 
what has that to do with you ?" 

"Something; I hope — something," said 
the man, smiling pleasantly. " You young 
men of fashion of course must find life in 
town very expensive — ^balls, dinners, the 
opera, the theatres, and in fact all the plear 
sures of life cannot be enjoyed for a mere 
song, can they, my gentleman ? And then 
fathers are so ungenerous and old aunts 
wont die — amazing what an antidote the 
Three per Cents are to mortality ! — and so we 
<;ome occasionally to Queer Street, my gentle- 
man ; don't we, now ?" And the man put his 
ugly little head bewitchingly, as he thought, 
on one side. 

"May I ask what this has to do with 
me?" said Kit, haughtily, and rising. 
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" What do you want Mr. — ^Mr. '* And 

Kit referred to the man's card. 

" Yes it is a long name, sir ; don't trouble 
yourself to pronounce it. But it's a good 
name, my gentleman — good as gold — ^there 
ain't a man in the City that would gainsay 
that, I can tell you ! And mum's the word 
with me, sir," said the little man puttings 
his yellow hands on the knees of his trousers, 
and bending forward confidentially towards 
Kit. " Never any expose with me, never any 
intimidation, never any legal proceedings — 
all as safe as the Bank and as smooth as 
velvet ! And I'm liberal too, my gentle- 
man ! No sham pictures, no Bermondsey 
sherry, no Whitechapel havannahs, but hard 
cash paid on the nail up to the very last quid 
agreed upon." 

"Oh, I see," said Kit, contemptuously^ 
and sitting in his chair again. " I do not 
require your services. Good morning." 

" No, my gentleman, you don't want my 
services now perhaps, but when next you do 
pray give me a turn. You'll find my terms 
much easier than the others in the business ; 
why they're regular sharpers they are !" 
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" Will you leave my room ?" said Kit 
sternly^ and with a touch of temper in the 
tone of his voice. 

"Oh, don't be angry, my gentleman," 
said the man, still seated in his chair, and 
with a mean smug smile overspreading his 
face, "it ain't often that gents lose their 
temper with me, 'cos I'm so obliging ; don't 
you be an exception to the rule, sir." 

"I have asked you to leave my room," 
said Kit, with his hand on the bell-rope ; " I 
shall not ask you again " 

" Oh, don't ring, sir ! don't ring ! two is 
company and three is none, that's my maxim. 
But why wont you do business with me ? 
I've got one of your bills in my pocket and 
I know you have had to pay pretty smart 
terms for the sum — 'cos I* know the 
firm-" 

" One of my bills in yotir pocket ?" asked 
Kit astonished, and leaving hold of the •bell- 
rope. 

"In course I have," said the man, "I 
took it in the way of business — it's due next 
month — so if you want to renew why renew 
with me. I always like obliging you gents 
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who have got fixed berths — ^you ain't here 
one day and in Califorma the next." 

"Pray let me look at that bill — ^there 
must be some mistake " said Eat, stretching 
out his hand. " I have never drawn a bill in 
my Ufe." 

" Oh, none of your larks !" said the man 
suspiciously, " the bill is yours fast enough ; 
there you are — address, ' Duke Street,' sig- 
nature, * C. Mowbray." Can t get over that, 
I should think, my gentleman ?" 

Kit glanced at the bill. It was as he 
surinised; a promissory note drawn by his 
cousin, whose Christian name was also 
Christopher, and who had ever since he 
joined his regiment taken far too freely to 
what excitement calls the pleasures of the 
town. 

« This biU is for 200/.," said Kit, open- 
ing a drawer and taking out a cheque-book ; 
" if you wait a minute I will write you out 
a cheque for the amount.*' 

" Oh, you are very good, Mr. Mowbray — 
very good; but you know the biU don't 
come due till next month. There is no 
hurry sir, no hurry; and I didn't come 
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about that. I only wanted to introduce 
myself, and to let you know that I do 
business much cheaper than those who 
advanced you the money." 

" There is the cheque for the amount/* 
said Kit, '' and now have the goodness to 
give me that bill." 

The fat little man took up the cheque,, 
examined it and said, "You'll excuse me, 
Mr. Mowbray, you'll excuse me, but business 
you know is business. It's only for very 
old customers that I take cheques : there is 
such a lot of rummy paper nowadays 
about that one must be cautious — caution 
to a man like me, sir, means capital — ^butno 
offence, sir, no offence." 

Kit wrote out another cheque made 
payable to self, rang the bell, and told the 
messenger to take it to a Mr. Atkins, who 
was the Treasurer of the Board, and ask him 
to be good enough to cash it. 

" I am sorry to give you so much trouble, 
sir, very sorry," said the money-lender, and 
the messenger quitted the room. " What a 
splendid fine room you\e got," added he, 
looking about the apartment; "splendid. 
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fine. Here is your bill, sir — ^must be all 
square vdtli a gent who occupies a room like 
this all to himself." And he placed the bill on 
Kit's writing table. 

" You will find the Times by your side ; 
the messenger will be back in a minute," 
said Kit, taking up the bill and putting it 
in his pocket. 

" Thank you, sir, I have read the paper. 
But I want to have a little further chat with 
you, sir, if you please. I shouldn't wonder 
if we could do a little business together, after 
all,'* and he sidled up to Kit and looked 
very coaxing. "You see, my gentleman, 
when you want money, you think of course 
you must borrow it at high interest, but you 
needn't do that. A swell like you, who 
knows what's going on behind the scenes, and 
who is in an office which has direct relations 
with every kingdom on the Continent, need 
never want money — a good use of his private 
information would bring him in money. 
Now, look here, sir ; I have an interest in 
a stock-broking firm in the City." said the 
man, approaching Kit confidentially, " and if 
you only let me know when it's the right 

VOL. HI. 2 
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time to buy or sell stock, you may have 
what coin you want for the asking. There I 
is it a bargain r 

"You infernal scoundrel!" roared Kit^ 
losing his temper ; " so you dare attempt 
to bribe me, do you?" And he caught hold of 
the man^s coat collar with his left hand, and 
taking a hunting thong which lay beside 
the table, applied it most vigorously to the 
shoulders and to a region still lower, of the 
fleshy little money-lender. 

^' Stop that ! " said the man softly, " or 
ril have you up for assault and battery. " 

" Have me up if you like," replied Kit,. 
still laying on the thong ; " that bill is not 
mine, but a relative's, whom I am anxious to 
see out of the clutches of such infernal 
vampires as you and your crew, and so 
you'll. receive the money ; but for daring to 
insult me. 111 give you payment in another 
form." And lash, lash went the thong on the 
man's shoulders. The fellow wriggled and 
moaned, but dared not cry out lustily for 
fear of making an expoaS of himself, which 
would be ruinous, and Kit, at last tired 
with the work, threw thfe man from him. 
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who, utterly cowed like a whipped spaniel, 
said — 

" I beg your pardon, sir — I didn't mean 
to ofiend you — I only put the question in 
the way of business — never thought you 
were so fiery, sir." And the man smiled a 
cringing, fawning smile. 

"Have the goodness to say no more." 
Just then the messenger returned with the 
money and left the room. 

" Now, give me a receipt for this 200/." 

The man obeyed, and Kit then handed the 
sum to him. 

" Now, quit my room instantly !" 

" I hope you aren't offended with me, sir ! 
Don't say anything about it, sir ! Please 
don't, sir," said the Greek, humbly. "I 
didn't mean " 

" Leave the room," said Kit, rising ; 

" or " And he took hold of the thong 

meaningly. 

" I'm going, sir, I'm going. Good morn- 
ing !" And Mr. Kontangopadatta darted out 
of the room. 

Kit saw him enter his brougham after 
swearing at a half-starved, dissipated clerk 

2—2 
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who accompanied him, and who held the 
door of the carriage open for him. 

By the next post Kit wrote to his cousin, 
telling him of the adventure and how he 
had paid the bill. " And now, my dear 
fellow," he continued, " I don't profess to be 
much better off than you are, but I can wait 
till it is quite convenient for you to settle 
with me. Take your own time, but promise 
me solemnly that you will never have any 
further dealings with the money-lending 
tribe. That promise I exact, and if you 
refuse it, I shall at once communicate the 
matter to Uncle William. If you want 
money, your father is the proper person for 
you to apply to. Have you any other bills 
out against you ?" And the following day 
Kit received an answer from his boy cousin, 
who declared that that was the only bill out 
against him, that he would have no more 
business with usurers, as he only borrowed 
1 20/. for three months, and for that he had 
to promise to pay 200/. — " which is rather 
crushing in my present financial position. 
But I promise all you wish, and hope after 
Goodwood to be able to repay you all right- 
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'Next time I want coin I shall certainly ask 
the governor — it's a deal cheaper. Come up 
any day you like and lunch with me at 
Maidenhead, and I'll pull you up the river. 
Is it agreed, my Mentor ?" 

And so ended this little incident. The 
youn^ Bombardier did not, however, make 
the " pot of money" he expected over Good- 
wood, but he told his father the state of his 
affairs, and promised for the future to live 
within his income. 

" I should strongly advise you to do so," 
said the Colonel, sternly. " If I hear any 
more of this kind of thing, you sell out, and 
take to farming. I shall send Kit a cheque ; 
he has acted most kindly in this matter. 
He's a true Mowbray — ^proud of his name, 
and not given to trail it in the mire with 
money-lenders and bill-discounters. Imitate 
his example, sir !" 

It was the same day as the visit from Mr. 
Kontangopadatta that Kit, descending the 
steps of the Board after office hours, met 
Pemberton, who was about to enter his 
well-appointed Stanhope that awaited him 
at the door. 
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" Hallo, Mowbray, old man, what are you 
going to do ?" asked Pemberton, cheerily. 

" Going to my rooms to write," said Kit. 

" Come out for a drive ? I'm going to 
see an old aunt of mine who lives at Nor- 
wood, a kindly old soul, who has re- 
membered me in her will, so I am always 
very dutiful. She dines at six, and though 
the hour is abominable, for a lone lorn 
crittur her dmners are not. Come with 
mer 

Elit hesitated — ^the day was beautiful, his 
writing, he thought, could stand over, and 
he succumbed to the temptation. As the 
two went bowling along towards Battersea, 
Kit told his friend of his morning's ad- 
venture. 

"Oh, the old thief!'' ejaculated Pember- 
ton, " I know him well. He touts all over 
the town for clients, as he calls them, and 
sells you up most unmercifully when he has 
sucked you suflBcientiy dry. He's the man 
who got Hamilton, of the Aeronaut Depart- 
ment, into that awful row by bribing him 
to accept a certain tender. I'm glad you 
thrashed the fellow — ^he well deserves it! 
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He's lured many a poor fly into his ac- 
•cursed web^ and seems to batten upon his 
prey, for he's as rich as a Jew. The mare 
goes well, don't she?" 

And the mare went so well through the 
leafy lanes and dusty roads, that in less 
than an hour's time the two had arrived at 
their destination — a small, well-kept villa 
standing in its own grounds in Upper 
Norwood. Kit was ushered into the drawing- 
room of the little villa, and introduced to 
Miss Pemberton, a tall, elderly lady, who 
greeted him with a most cordial shake of 
the hand. But kindly as was that stately 
•dame, and pleasant to look upon as was 
her weU-preserved fa<5e. Kit's eyes im- 
mediately turned their gaze towards an- 
other elderly lady, who had also risen 
from her seat on the entrance of the young 
men. 

" How do you do. Miss Lysaght ? This 
is indeed a pleasant surprise ! I had heard 
that Miss Barillon was in town, but I had 
no idea that I should have so soon the good 
fortune of seeing you." And Kit shook 
hands warmly with that lady, who it ap- 
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peared was an old friend of Miss Pember- 
ton's, and had come up from Limeshire 
" about her teeth." 

" And so you know my friend, Miss. 
Lysaght, Mr, Mowbray ?" said Miss Pem- 
berton. " How very nice ! Of course you 
will stop to dinner?" 

"Brought him here on purpose," answered 
Dick. " I felt shy about it though, because 
Mowbray is rather a particular man ; so, if 
I were you, Aunt, I'd just speak to the 
cook about the whitebait — she makes them 
rather too greasy. I suppose I get out the 
wine as usual? I told Mowbray about 
that Johannisberg of yours ; nothing would 
induce him to come down here .with me 
until I mentioned that choice vintage, and 
then he changed his mind like a shot. 
Suppose I make a ciip? Mowbray is 
awfully fond of cup " 

"I hope you don't believe him. Miss 
Pemberton," said Kit, laughing. "I am 
afraid he is making me out an epicure for his 
own purposes." 

" I don't know," said that lady, shaking 
her head and looking affectionately at her 
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nephew, who was playing tricks with a 
long-haired skye terrier ; " You young men 
of the present day are so very particular. 
There's Dick, who when coming down 
here always encloses a menu for me ta 
follow, and makes as much fuss as if he 
were an alderman. And to think that I 
can remember the time when it was thought 
a luxury to have bitter ale handed round in 
needle glasses after dinner! But as you 
are such an epicure," added she, smiling 
upon Kit, " I feel the honour of my house 
at stake, and must therefore superintend 
matters myself. Come into the next room, 
Dick, and I will give you the keys of the 
cellar." 

"We'll do what we can to give you a 
decent dinner in these benighted parts, 
Mowbray," said Dick; and aunt and nephew 
quitted the room. 

Miss Lysaght, when left alone with Kit^ 
congratulated him on his success at the 
Board, asked him sundry matters concerning 
his duties, said how delighted she was to 
have had the good fortune of hearing his 
father preach at Dartvennis, but never men- 
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tioned Muriel's name, or anything con- 
cerning her. 

" By the way," said Kit,- carelessly, " I 
hear Miss Barillon is in town. I intend to 
do myself the pleasure of calling on her to- 
morrow or the day after." 

" How did you knpw she was in London ?" 
asked Miss Lysaght. 

"I had a letter from my sister this morn- 
ing telling me so.*' 

"Muriel is only stopping in London a 
few days. I wouldn't put yourself out 
about calling," said Miss Lysaght, rather 
nervously. 

" You say that, Miss Lysaght," said Kit 
a little stiflBy, " as if you would rather me 
not call." 

" Well, no ; I don't mean that," said she, 
hesitating and fidgetting with her hands ; 
*' at least I think you and Muriel are better 
away from each other." 

" And pray why ?" asked Kit, astonished. 
** "When we were in Grermany you were not 
of that opinion ?" 

''No; but then I didn't look upon 
matters perhaps as I ought. I regard your 
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acquaintanceship in a diflferent light 
now." 

" Again I ask why ?" said Kit, smiling. 

"You know it will never do for you 
two to get fond of each other/* said Miss 
Lysaght, in a kind of nervous gulp. 

" And do you think there is any danger 
of our getting fond of each other ?" asked 
Kit, smiling. 

" Tou know ahout yourself the best ; but 
as for Muriel, I know she is fond of 
you : she has told me so herself," said the 
simple lady, « and it wiU never do." 

"Why will it never do?" asked Kit 
quietly, though his heart was beating 
beneath the influence of a new excitement. 

" Because Mr. Barillon would never give 
his consent to such an union." 

Does Mr. Barillon object to me, then ?" 
I don't think he does personally, but he 
wishes Muriel to marry a rich man. 
Andrew Lambert is the man he would like 
to see her marry, but the child doesn't like 
him — and shows her taste too ! And as I 
am on this point, Mr. Mowbray, I may as 
well speak all I have to say openly. Mr. 
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Barillon found out that Muriel was attached 
to you, and when he heard that you were 
coming to Dartvennis he told her she 
must discourage you, and not renew the 
intimacy of the past." 

A thrill of joy passed through the young 
man's heart. Muriel was then not in- 
diflferent to him, but only acting a part 
dictated to her by anotlier ! Her coldness 
was not due to want of affection, but to 
obedience to her father ! 

" I am so glad to hear that," said Kit, 
joyfully ; "it has taken such a weight off 
my mind ! When I met Miss Barillon* at 
Dartvennis for the first time since those 
happy German days, I cannot tell you how 
miserable I felt to find her so cold and 
distant to me ; for I love your niece. Miss 
Lysaght, as dearly as man ever loved 



woman." 



" Oh, dear ! oh, dear !" said Miss Lysaght, 
in tones of nervous agitation, "I'm very 
sorry to hear it — very sorry indeed ! It is 
so sad to see the affections of two young 
people blighted in the bud ; and I knbw the 
squire will never give his consent to his 
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daughter marrying any one who cannot 
make what he calls proper settlements. 
Eeally^ what a miserable thing it was that 
you both ever met !'' 

" Not at all/* said Kit gaily, and with 
the buoyant hope of youth ; " I bless and 
canonise the very hour of our first acquain- 
tance. I shall beg an interview with Mr. 
Barillon, and trust that matters will not 
turn out as hopeless as you imagine. Now 
that I know Miss Barillon is not indifferent 
to me, aU.else is as nothmg." 

" Oh, no ; I know she likes you only too 
well,*' blurted out the simple Miss Lysaght ; 
" but I am sure she would not do anything 
contrary to her father's wishes." 

"Nor should I ask her," said Kit, 
proudly. 

Just then the door opened, and in sailed 
Miss Pemberton, with her nephew in her 
wake. 

"Well, I think I've made a goodish 
brew for you, Mowbray," said Dick. " I 
don't think you would get a better one 
even at the Eosicrucian." 

"We have done our best to entertain 
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your highness," said Miss Pemberton, with 
a mock curtsey, to Kit, ''and trust that 
you will be pleased not to criticise our 
modest hospitality too closely. Suppose 
we take a turn in the grounds ? I am very 
proud of my garden. Are you fond of 
flowers? I am not quite so young as I 
used to be, Mr. Mowbray, so I must ask 
you to give me your arm !" 

And a very pleasant time of it the young 
man had in that suburban retreat! Ex- 
cellent was the dinner, choice was the 
Talernian, nectar was the cup, luxury 
itself the cigar on the lawn in the sha- 
dowy Kght of the eventide, and bright 
and kindly the attentions of the spinster 
hostess. 

Ah, old maids ! it is the fashion of a 
ribald world to mock at ye and put ye to 
shame, but never shall pen or word of mine 
assist the scoffer ! Who of us, looking back 
upon the toils and sorrows of the life that 
is past, cannot recall some act of tenderness, 
some piece of noble devotion, some prompt- 
ings of an unselfish affection that would have 
been lacking had not our derided sister- 
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hood of spinsters been by ? I ask any man 
not hopelessly a slave to accepted custom, to 
think what he owes to those aged vestals of 
his circle. True they may have eccen- 
tricity of character and dress which lay 
them open to satire, but are they not ever 
kindly, hospitable, and, in the most abiding 
sense of the word, loving ? In our boyhood 
they send us hampers and give us pocket 
money ; in our turbulent youth they pay 
our debts, and in our manhood their marriage 
gifts are ever the handsomest. Ah, kindliest 
of your order ! though Time furrows your 
brows and tints with snow your locks, there 
is youth ever in your generous impulses and 
unforgetting attentions. Tour lips may be 
blanched and pinched, but they utter few 
words that need be recalled ; your hands may 
be veined and shrunken, but their grasp is ever 
honest and warm; your figures may be bowed 
and your steps stiff and tottering, yet ye 
never tire in works of charity and love! 
Blessings on ye, oh ! ancient of dames, and 
may your shadows never grow less. Why, 
because we admire the bloom of the summer 
flowerets should we withhold our tribute 
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from the russet leaves and the garlands of 
winter ? 

But it wanted not much to make my hero 
happy on this occasion. He was delighted 
with himself and all the world beside. 
Muriel loved him — ^yes, there could be no 
doubt about that now ! A forced coldness 
had but veiled her love, and as he looked 
back within the chambers of his memory, 
the more he remembered her restraint and 
reserve, the more he felt sure of the depth 
and earnestness of her aflTection. He thought 
really of little else save what Miss Lysaght, 
kindly and not most discreet of damsels, had 
told him. Her conversation offered him 
food enough for sober reflection, but reaction 
only let him regard the future through the 
roseate hues of joy and hope. Muriel loved 
him ! There was music, poetry, rapture in 
the thought, but no room for doubts and 
fears and forebodings. " She loves me," he 
mused ; " why should I fear ? Fathers have 
refused before now and ended by consenting. 
Besides, who knows what may be in store 
for me in the future? Youth, love, and 
work battling for any object must winl 
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What could resist such a triumvirate?" 
And as he bade good night he whispered to 
Miss Lysaght — 

" I shall plead my cause with the sguire^ 
and you will see that I shall be successful !" 

She shook her head. 

" Good night, my young friend ! good 
night!" she said. "I wish still you had 
never met and I had never encouraged you ! 
I have wished it for months past for Muriel's 
sake — ^I wish it now for both your sakes ! 
Good night ! good night !" 
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CHAPTEE II. 



" ICH LIEBE UND BIN GELIEBT." 




[HE next day, shortly after three 
o^clock, Kit wended his way from 
Whitehall to Wilton Crescent. For- 
tunately Miss Barillon was at home. He 
was ushered into the drawing-room, where 
he saw Muriel leaning over the shoulder of 
A dark, rather stout woman, who was writ- 
ing at a davenport. 

"How do you do, Mr. Mowbray?" said 
Muriel, coming forward with a most becoming 
flush on her pale fair face and shaking hands 
with the young man with all her wonted 
cordiality. " I am so glad to see you ! '' 
And then in a hasty whisper, she added, 
" I have been wondering whether you ^Do^dd 
call. Let me introduce you to my cousin, 
Mrs. Delamere." 
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Kit bowed, and was soon occupied in 
talking and listening to conventional com- 
monplaces. The two women, as they sat 
opposite to him, formed a charming con- 
trast to each other. Mrs. Delamere was a 
brunette with magnificent eyes, regular 
features, and rich black hair, worn smooth 
in front and coiled tightly at the back of 
the head. She was dressed to perfection, 
her robe of neutral tints,displayingto the best 
advantage the undulations of a figure which, 
though inclined to embonpoint, was yet in 
•complete harmony with her joyous, handsome 
face. Muriel, with her slight lissome figure, 
and the exquisite delicacy of her face and 
manner had little in common with the 
Cleopatra-like look of her friend, and per- 
haps a few would have thought she suifered 
by the comparison. But Kit was not 
amongst the number. He preferred his 
love with her soft auburn hair, her gentle 
liquid hazel eyes, and her clear com- 
plexion, a thousand times to all the royal 
charms of her splendid cousin. The dress, 
too, Muriel wore — a kind of tasso lace- 
trimmed over a brown silk kirtle full of 

3—2 
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" wimpling rills" — ^became her wonderfully 
well and gave an additional charm to her 
graceful figure. 

At the end of ten minutes of conven- 
tional morning-call twaddle, the door opened 
and the servant announced Mrs. Harcourt. 
Kit rose up from his seat. 

" Oh, you musn't go yet, Mr. Mowbray !" 
said Muriel: "I have seen nothing of 
you — I want to have a long chat with you ; 
we have so much to talk about ! " And she 
led the way into the inner room, Kit, nothing 
loth, following her. Mrs. Harcourt and 
Mrs. Delamere were soon so engrossed in 
discussing the rival merits of Madame Elise 
and Mrs. James, that Kit and Muriel were 
left perfectly undisturbed. 

Almost unconsciously their conversation 
assumed something of the old tone of by- 
gone days, and in the manner in which 
Muriel asked after Kit's doings since last 
they met, and spoke of the Dean and his 
family, there was a personal interest which 
bordered very closely upon affection. Kit 
made no allusion to her past coldness to- 
wards him, and was only too content to 
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bask in the present sunshine of his happi- 
ness. Before they parted they had agreed 
to meet the following day, when Mrs. 
Delamere was to drive them out. Nothing 
could be kinder than Muriel's cousin on 
this occasion. Having married Mr. Dela- 
mere, a wealthy timber merchant, whose 
ideas on all subjects were about as wooden 
as the nature of his trade, purely for Tiis 
money, she took, like many women of her 
disposition, a keen interest in all love mar- 
riages. Muriel had spoken to her of this 
Mr. Mowbray quite often enough to let her 
into the secret of her feelings, whilst she 
saw at once that Kit reciprocated the at- 
tachment ; accordingly, she determined to 
make a match of the aflfair. Of Kit she 
knew nothing but that he was in every way 
a gentleman, that he w.as very good-looking, 
and that he had a promising position in a 
crack Government oflBce. Mrs. Delamere 
having done very well for herself, was very in- 
dignant, when Muriel spoke of her father's op- 
position, at any one being so cold as to regard 
marriage only from the practical banker's book 
point of view, and determined to ignore such 
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calculating behaviour. Unknown to Muriel 
she was always making little plans by 
which Kit was constantly at Wilton Cres- 
cent. One day he would be asked to dinner^ 
or he would be driven out in the park, or he- 
would be offered a seat in Mrs. Dela- 
mere's box at the opera, or he would be told 
to call and take a walk ; and what with one 
thing and another, not a day passed without 
Kit and Muriel meeting. To Muriel these 
interviews were so delicious, and away from 
her father she conjured up such bright 
dreams of his opposition being finally over- 
come, that she had not the strength to deny 
herself the pleasure of Kit's society. And 
as for the young man, he felt day by day 
more sure that Muriel returned his affec- 
tion, and was indifferent to every other 
feeling. One afternoon, a fortnight after 
the renewal of their acquaintance, he called> 
as usual, at Wilton Crescent. Mrs. Delamere 
was engaged in talking to a visitor, and so 
Muriel and Kit were left together. 

" Have I ever shown you a sketch I made 
of Dartvennis cathedral ?" 

" No, never." 
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"Come into the other room, and I'll 
show it to you/' 

And the two walked into the inner 
room. 

'* How nice it is, you and I being good 
friends again !" said Muriel, smiling upon 
Kit as she placed a portfolio on the broad 
back of the grand piano. " Do you know, 
when I came up to town I never expected 
you to call on me ?" 

" Why did you not ?" 

" Because I thought you had quarrelled 
with me. Don't you remember how angiy 
you seemed with me that night at Canon 
Boughton's ?" 

" Oh, I was not angry," said Kit, smil- 
ing, " but I felt hurt at you being so cold 
and distant to me when we had been such 
excellent Mends before." 

" Was I very cold? Yes, perhaps I was," 
and she looked grave for a moment. " Do 
you think the sketch like ?" And she placed 
the drawing before him, whilst both leant 
over and examined it. 

" Very like — ^firom the north-east view, I 
think," said Kit. " I suppose you had a 
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reason for being so cold to me ?" he asked 
in a low voice. It was the first time he 
had alluded to the subject. 

" Must a woman have a reason for every- 
thing she does ?" asked Muriel, smiling. 

" No, for then she would cease to be a 
woman," said 'Kit ; " but still I think you 
would not have snubbed me so at Dartven- 
nis without some reason — why do you 
not snub me now ?" 

"Perhaps I should," said Muriel, 
quietly ; " but you know it is the privilege 
of my sex to be variable. You like this 
sketch then ?" and she pointed to the little 
water-colour picture that lay before them. 
"Where those black clouds are, you see I 
have put Eoyston in ?" 

" Oh, yes, I see ! How well you have 
done the light struggling with the sur- 
rounding blackness — one quite realizes the 
idea of the vanquished clouds beating a 
retreat before the vivid force of the 
light." 

"That was my intention — flight should 
always be victorious, you know," said 
Muriel, bending over her sketch. 



J 
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" Should it ?" said Kit. " Let it then 
be a happy omen to me !'* 

" A happy omen ! what do you mean ?" 
said Muriel, turning her face towards him 
with a puzzled look. 

" That I love you dearly, deeply ! have 
loved you from almost the first hour when 
we met!" said Kit in a low voice, and 
placing his hand on that of Muriel, busy 
with the sketch. "The old pagans used 
to say that love was light, and all-conquer- 
ing. Your love is the only light I wish 
to iUumine, my existence — grant it me, my 
dear Muriel, and the surrounding clouds 
must be dispelled. Tour father is averse to 
my attachment for you, 1 know, but I 
would fain hope should he find our afiection 
for each other mutual that he will not be 
relentless. Light must be victorious, you 
know, said Kit, smiling. "You said it 
yourself. Do you love me ?*' 

She did not reply for a moment, but her 
hand still rested beneath the touch of his, 
nor did she attempt to withdraw it. Then 
in a soft murmuring whisper, she said, 
" How did you know that papa was averse 
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to onr becoming attached ? Yon see I say 
ov/r becoming attached !" and she looked 
np into Kit's &ce smilingly, and her hand 
returned the pressiure of his grasp. 

''I met Miss Lysaght a few days ago, at 
Norwood. I fonnd ont accidentally that 
she was staying with the aunt of a friend of 
mine, and I spoke to her of my attachment 
for yon/' said Kit, giving only a partial 
version of what that indiscreet lady had 
said. Muriel would hardly have cared to 
hear that her lover had been told of her 
affection from other lips than her own. 

" And what did Aunt Maria say ?" asked 
Muriel. 

" She was not very encouraging," laughed 
Kit. "She said that your father would 
object — ^that I was not rich enough, and 
that it was very sad we had ever met. 
But faint heart ne'er won fair damsel, and 
I am not the only man in the world who 
has had to fight against a father's oppo- 
sition !" said Kit, gaily. " What wouldn't I 
go through to win you, my darling ! How 
hard Mrs. Delamere is looking at us !" said 
Kit. 



tc 
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" Oh, never mind," said Muriel, looking 
up, and giving an expressive smile to her 
cousin, . " she knows all about it." 

" It ? — about what ?" asked Kit. 

*'Dass Ich liebe dich!" said Muriel, 
placing both her hands upon Kit's, and 
looking him in the face with her soft 
dreamy eyes. "How I used to reproach 
myself for being so cold and distant to you 
when I knew that you^ were true and loying 
to me! How heartless ^you must have 
thought me ! And yet I was not heartless 
— all the time I pretended to be indiflferent 
to you, I was not ; but papa told me that I 
was not to encourage you, and that he 
would not sanction the idea of our union, 
so of course it was only right to be appa- 
rently cold and distant." 

" You say was only right ; .then now, my 
darling, there is no occasion for that cold- 
ness ? Tour father is not so inexorable ?" 

*' Oh, no ; I did not mean that — would 
that it were so !" said Muriel, smiling sadly. 
" My father, I fear — and yet sometimes I 
hope the contrary — ^is as opposed to an 
engagement between us as he ever was- 
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The fault — if fault there be — is mine. I 
cannot do as papa wishes," added she, petu- 
lantly. " I tried to be brave and dutiful, 
and never to think of you, but I cannot 
now," said she, putting her hand in his, 
^* it is beyond me ! Since I have known 
Rosa I have heard so much about you, and 
all that I have heard has been so much in 
your favour, that the love I felt' for you ever 
since those dear German days seemed to 
come back upon me with a double force, and 
refused to be frozen, though obedience to 
my father required it. Perhaps, too," 
she smiled, '* human nature was at work, 
and I loved you all the more because I was 
forbidden. I feared you had quarrelled 
with me — ^hated me for being a coquette — 
as I hated myself, and that you would not 
speak to me again. But my heart told me 
that if you felt towards me as of old, I 
could not repel you again, for I have found," 
and she bent her head down, " that my love 
for you is stronger than obedience to a 
harsh duty. If the possession of my love be 
worth the winning, you have won it — Kit," 
and an arch smile lit up her eyes as she 
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mentioned for- the first time his Christian 
name. 

" Oh my darling — how happy you make 
me feel !" mur inured Kit. '* What do I 
care for opposition ? Opposition was only 
made to be defeated. We will plead the 
old old cause together, and the most relentless 
parent would never have the heart to resist 
our prayer, much less the squire, who looks 
kindness itself." 

" Oh, dear papa ! I am sure he means for 
the best, but he is feo desirous of my 
marrying a rich man ! Wh^t do I care for 
wealth ? 

The glories of our wealth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things, 

says the poet. And how shadowy they^ 
must be where happiness is not. Oh, how I 
pray and hope that papa will come to look 
at the matter from our point of view,'*" 
sighed Muriel, regarding her lover tenderly. 
" How awful it will be if he rejects you 
and bids me never see you more ^ I feel 
such a mixture of happiness and forebodings ! 
Come into the conservatory, and I will give- 
you a flower ! " 
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Kit remained till afternoon tea, and Mrs. 
Delamere was duly informed of the matter. 
She was charmed. 

" Oh, of course Uncle Geoffrey," said she 
in that easy joyous way with which women 
of her build and disposition regard all 
difficulties, " will give his consent, — if he 
refuses, he must be brought to give his con- 
sent. Besides, it is not as if you had 
nothinffy Mr. Mowbray — ^your prospects are 
exceedingly good! And Lord Salamis is 
sure to advance you — especially when he 
hears of your being attached to Muriel. 
What a pretty picture you two make," she 
laughed, '' much too gushing to be so soon 
separated ! Fortunately we are alone this 
evening, so, of course, you will dine with 
us ?" 

Kit readily accepted the invitation, and 
<5onsidering the state of his heart, played an 
excellent knife and fork. Mr. Delamere 
was good enough to go to sleep after playing 
two games of ecartSy whilst Mrs. Delamere 
fotmd it necessary to write some letters in 
her boudoir. Thus Kit and Muriel were 
left charmingly undisturbed. 
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When the two parted it was decided that 
Kit should visit Eoyston at once, and 
inform the squire of his proposal. 

"How much depends on papa's answer !" 
said Muriel, bidding her lover adieu. " The 
happiness of both of us ! Let us pray that 
it may be favourable. Did Eosa tell you 
about Mr. Lambert? Yes. Papa, I know, 
was disappointed at my refusing him. 
and I fancy still encourages him to per- 
' severe in his suit. But when he sees that 
my heart is so entirely yours, I hope he 
will withdraw his opposition." And as 
both Kit and Muriel were resolved to make 
the squire the arbiter of their fate, the two 
thought it better not to meet again till Mr. 
BariUon liad expressed his views upon the 
subject. 

"I shall write at onbe to papa,'' said 
Muriel. 

'' And I shall get leave from Lord Salamis 
for a day or two, and hasten down to 
Dartvennis," said Kit. And they parted. 

Two days afterwards Kit was walking 
up the beechwood avenue which led to 
Eoyston. From the windows of his library 
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the squire saw him approach, and watched 
him narrowly as he made his way to the 
house. "I don't wonder at Muriel losing^ 
her heart to him/' he muttered, "for he's 
comely enough ! I wish Lambert were more 
like him. But that Muriel is to engage 
herself — absurd ! He Jiasn't a farthing I 
Both of them can do much better with 
themselves, and Tmust do better. For 
poverty to mate with poverty is like cancer 
marrying consumption. I wish I had never 
sent her to town !" He was interrupted in 
his musings by the servant, opening the 
door and saying, " Mr. Mowbray, sir !" 

"Show him in here," said the squire. 
Kit, feeling rather nervous and somewhat 
shy, was ushered into the library. The 
squire, with genial smile and extended hand, 
received him" most cordially. 

"I think I know the nature of your 
visit," said he, smiling. " Sit down. You 
have had a good deal of rain in London 
lately I hear?" 

" For the last few days. Miss BariUon has 

written to you I suppose concerning '* 

began Kit. 
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" Yes, Muriel wrote to me," said the 
squire. "I only received the letter this 
morning, else I would have sent you a line 
bidding you to spare yourself the trouble 
of coming down." 

" Thqn may I not hope that your consent 
■will be granted ?" asked Kit, anxiously. 

" Do you think, my young friend, that in 
justice to my daughter I can give my 
^consent ?" said the squire, gravely. " When 
I tell you that I cannot permit such an 
•engagement to take place, you must not 
think my refusal as in any way personal to 
yourself; on the contrary, what I know of 
you, and what I have heard of you, strongly 
recommend you to me. But, Mr. Mow- 
bray, marriage is not merely a question 
of liking or disliking ; other matters enter 
into the subject — money, for instance." And 
the squire looked at Kit a little hardly. 

" Of course," said Kit. " I fully under- 
stand and appreciate the drift of your 
Temark. Should you give your consent, 
neither Miss Barillon nor I have any inten- 
tion of marrying at once. We should wait 
until I felt justified in taking such a step. 

VOL. HI. 4 
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" And when would you feel justified ?" 

" "When I was in possession of an income 
on which I could offer a home with comfort, 
and a life without anxiety to her who would 
be my wife." 

*'And what would you consider as the 
amount of such income ?" asked the squire, 
in rather a bantering voice. 

"Money has after aU only a relative 
value," said Kit. " Of course to any one 
who could onl^ be satisfied with every 
luxury and dissipation of society, the sum 
on which we should be content to marry 
would indeed be ridiculous. But to two 
people whose tastes are modest and views 
of life not ambitious, a marriage thdt 
begins — say on a thousand a year, need not 
be, from pecuniary reasons, an unhappy one." 

"Then you would propose to marry on 
a thousand a year? That is not much in 
London. But still, when would you be in 
possession of this thousand a year ?" con- 
tinued the squire, still in his slightly 
bantering voice. Kit was so in earnest 
that he did not detect its tone. 

" Oh, I don't know," replied Kit ; " I 
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have been very fortunate as yet, and with 
Lord Salamis' interest — I am sure he 
would befriend me— I hope I should not 
have to wait vmreasonably long." 

" You hope ? Then we are only deal- 
ing with the future as yet, Mr. Mowbray ?" 
asked the squire, lifting his eyebrows. 

" Oh, yes ; only with the fixture ; but " 

" Young lovers are content with the 
future ; it seems so near and looks so bright. 
Fathers regard the present, or else are 
only content with a certain future. Your 
present, I may perhaps be forgiven for 
saying, is not ve^ brilliant from a father- 
in-law's point of view, nor is your future 
likely to be much more brilliant. No, my 
young friend/' said the squire, rising from 
his chair and placing his hand kindly on 
Kit's shoulder, "it will not do. I must 
give a decided no to your offer. I have— 
can you blame me ? — higher views for my 
daughter. Tou may think me rich, and 
that it would be in my power to give Muriel 
a handsome portion, but I tell you candidly 
it would not be so in my power. My 
daughter is not the heiress you majr 

4—2 , 
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imagine, and I wish her therefore to marry 
one who could let her live in the manner in 
which she has been accustomed. It is true 
that she is simple and domestic in her 
tastes, and devoid of ambition, and that she 
would be happy on much less than many 
other girls in her position in life, but still, 
I, as her father, must act as I think best for 
her interests. Even if you had now your 
thousand a year I should say no to your 
offer." - 

"Then I am to consider it perfectly 
hopeless ever dreaming of your daughter's 
hand ?" said Kit, sadly. 

" Perfectly hopeless, Mr. Mowbray," said 
the squire gravely, but not unkindly, " per- 
fectly hopeless ; and it is right you should 
know at once that such is the case, in order 
not to indulge in any dreams which can 
never be realized. I sincerely regret that 
any verdict of mine should cause both of 
you, as I fear it will, unhappiness ; but my 
duty lies clear before me to say no to your 
offer. Muriel is to blame in having en- 
couraged you." 

" It mil cause unhappiness to both of us," 
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said Kit, rising. "Of my unhappiness I 
shall say nothing ; but, Mr. Barillon — and 
believe me, I say it now with no feeling of 
pride, but in the sternest sorrow — ^your 
daughter loves me, and your refusal to our 
union will, I am afraid, go hard with 
her." 

" That both of you must feel unhappy at 
my answer is to be expected ; but youth is 
elastic, and not given to grow morbid. Let 
us trust," said the squire, smiling, " to its 
buoyancy." 

" You may trust to what you like, Mr. 
Barillon," said Kit, sadly, " but one thing I 
aril sure of — that if you expect either of us 
to forget the other you are grievously 
mistaken." 

" Oh, I hope not, — I hope not," said the 
squire. Then, after a pause, he continued, 
smiling kindly, " And now, Mr. Mowbray, 
I am sure you will act in thi^ matter as a 
gentleman P" 

Kit rose up to his full height, and looked 
at the squire somewhat haughtily. " Pray, 
Mr. Barillon, what do you mean?'' said 
he* 
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"Both of you have appealed to me in 
the affair, and have consented to abide by 
my answer. Why such an appeal has been 
made I know not, for Muriel must have 
been aware of the reply I should give to it. 
But now, Mr. Mowbray, that my answer 
has been in the negative, you, as a man of 
honour, must see that " 

"There should be an end of my ac- 
quaintance with Miss Barillon,'' said Ejt, 
haughtily. " Best assured, sir, that I shall 
not seek to renew any intimacy with your 
daughter till I ha™ your fall>rmWon to 
do so. Should we by accident meet, either 
at Dartvennis or in town, we must meet as 
strangers. Still," continued he, smiling a 
little sadly, " I shall flatter myself with the 
hope that on the reconsideration of your 
answer at some future date you will be 
pleased to relent." 

" If you mean by relenting giving my 
consent, your hopes are idle," said the 
squire, gravely. " Thanks for your saying 
that you will not seek interviews with 
Muriel. I knew you would act as a gentle- 
man. I shall write to her telling her I have 
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-seen you, and what has been the nature of 
my answer/' 

" Perhaps you would permit me also to 
write ? I shall not call at Wilton Crescent 
on my return to town, and I should like 
Miss Barillon to hear from me also of what 
you have said. I will write a line here, and 
you can enclose it in your own." 

" Oh, certainly:" 

Kit sat down and wrote as follows : — 

" I am writing this letter in your father's 
study after my interview with him. It is 
impossible to tell you with what pain I have 
heard his refusal to aU idea of our union. 
On that point, I mourn to say, he seems so 
•decided that the only course open for me 
to pursue is at once to abide by his wishes. 
He desires that henceforth you and I meet 
as strangers, and it now rests with you to 
see if it be in your power to alter his decision. 
That I earnestly hope you may be more suc- 
cessful in your pleading than I have been, I 
think I need hardly say. With you the 
whole happiness of my life seems so bound 
up that I cannot look the future in the face 
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and believe that your father's decision is tore- 
main for ever unalterable. Pain would I still 
hope that in your hands our cause may yet 
prosper. God grant that it may ! I cannot 
think that such love as ours should hav& 
been permitted to spring up for misery and 
not for happiness. Light must conquer! 
I await your triumph, but till then must be 
content to wait and hope. 

"C. Mowbray." 

" Would you like to read this ?" said Eat^ 
handing his letter to the squire. 

"No, no, seal it up," said the squire,, 
smiling. " I am sure you would not write 
anything to my daughter to which I should 
object. And now," added he, coming up to- 
Kit and laying his hand on his shoulder, 
" if I cannot be your father-in-law T can at^ 
least be your host. Come in to luncheon^ 
No, no ; I will not take a refusal." And the 
squire, linking his arm within that of Kit's, 
led the way into the dining-room. 

After luncheon the two parted. The- 
squire had been as was his wont most kind 
and genial during the whole visit; had 
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asked Kit about his office; bad wisbed to 
know wbetber he could do anything in his 
favour by writing to Lord Salamis ; had 
questioned him as to how he liked London, 
&c., but of course had never once alluded to 
Muriel. As Kit shook hands with him in 
the hall the young man said — 

"Good-bye, Mr. Barillon; I shall still 
hope on !" 

" I pray you do not be so foolish," replied 
the squire, gravely ; " hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick, and I have no wish that yours 
should sicken. You know my answer. Be- 
lieve me I never can return any other — good- 
bye !" 

Eat walked back to Dartvennis. The 
afternoon was one Constable would have 
liked to transfer to his canvas. Heavy 
black clouds swept the sky and lowered 
ominously over the bright verdure of the 
downs. A keen breeze whistled through 
the thickly foliaged trees and bowed before 
its breath the willows by the stream and 
the rich long grass which buried the grazing 
kine to their hocks. In the distant horizon 
there was a broad band of vivid light, which 
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<)anie out in bold relief to the surrounding 
leaden-hued clouds and made the plain and 
dale beneath bright with a silvery glitter. 
The cattle were herding together in pictu- 
resque groups and sniffing the air as if 
expectant of the coming storm. The sheep 
had left the open of the meadows and wei'e 
flocking bene%th the kindly circle of neigh- 
bouring oaks and elms. Here and there a 
plunging horse, lashed into exercise by the 
biting wind, dashed madly about within his 
paddock. The whole country was enveloped 
in that clear cold light which makes the 
most distant object near and which is always 
a sure presage of rain. 

" I wish I had taken the dogcart," said 
Kit, looking around, " it will be no joke 
being caught in this storm ! Well, I must 
put the pace on, that's all !" and suiting the 
action to the word he walked briskly for- 
ward. His thoughts were naturally full of 
the result of his visit. Disappointment at 
the squire's decided refusal he keenly felt. 
He had never been over-sanguine as to an im- 
mediate success,for he knew that Mr.Barillon, 
as a man of the world, would naturally have 
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higher views for his daughter than for her 
to marry a man who was dependent on his 
own exertions for his living, and who could 
not settle what a rich man or the son of a 
rich man could. But still he had hoped 
that the squire would have given, when he 
saw that his daughter was really in love, an 
answer more encouraging than the one he had 
returned. He had hoped that Mr. Barillon 
might have asked time for consideration, or 
have said that in a year or two hence if they 
were then of the same opinion he would 
seriously think of the matter, or might have 
given some answer which would have been if 
not hopeful at, least not hopeless. But such 
had not been the case. The squire had 
treated Kit's proposal very kindly and had 
behaved throughout as if it was really utterly 
impossible to treat the matter seriously. . It 
was evident to the young man that Mr. 
Barillon regarded the whole affair as a piece 
of sentimental romance, which if discouraged 
would soon vanish on the part of both the 
lovers. But though the squire had treated 
Kit's offer with his usual geniality he had 
not been one whit the less firm — decidedly 
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and unmistakably Mowbray felt" he was 
refused, and that as far as he was directly 
concerned he could do nothing. The matter 
must be left in Muriel's hands. It was 
for her now to use all her charms and 
wiles to conquer her father's opposition 
and to pave the way for their future 
union. 

" I know she loves me," mused he, as the 
spires of Dartvennis cathedral rose in sight ; 
"and I shall trust her advocacy. The 
squire is not the only father who has begun 
by refusing and ended by relenting. I 
wish he had given me some sort of en- 
couragement though, so that Muriel and I 
might both together make war against his 
decision ! Perhaps it is just as well as it is 
though — these matters are much better 
managed in the hands of a woman, and in 
all probability I should only do our cause 
harm. We both have the fullest trust in 
each other, thank heaven ! and when there 
is that mutual confidence lovers are thrice 
armed. Oh, we must win !" And cheering 
himself with the hope that springs eternally 
he walked on, feeling his disappointment 
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less and less as he thought more and 
more of Muriers advocacy. 

As he neared Dartvennis the long pent 
up storm burst forth, and a driving rain 
poured down, which soon laid flat the tall 
grass of the meadows, dnd stirred up the^ 
clay and marl of the swoUen stream. For- 
tunately a shed belonging to a roadside inn 
stood near at hand, and Kit was soon 
beneath the protection of its thatched 
roof. 

" Pelting now, sir, with a vengeance !" 
said a man who had also taken shelter, 
pointing with his left hand to the face of 
nature so enveloped in the sheeted rain that 
it seemed as if the country were under a 
glass case. 

" It is, indeed ! I consider myself lucky 
to have got into such a shed," said Kit, 
regarding the stranger. He was a tall thin 
man in a seedy black frock coat, trousers 
very much the worse for wear, and boots 
that wanted only one bulge more to burst 
completely. A white hat with a mourning 
band round it was rammed over the back of 
his head ; a rusty black stock enveloped his 
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collarless neck, whilst its folds in front did 
duty for linen ; altogether his appearance 
did not look exactly like prosperity. His 
face was thin and gannt, the eyes bleared as 
if with drink and late hours, the cheeks 
Uvid and hoUow, but yet there was some- 
thing in the tone of the man's voice and 
in his demeanour which betokened better 
days. 

"Beg your pardon, sir," said the man, 
touching his hat, " but I think you are Mr. 
Mowbray?" 

" Tes," said Kit. There was nothing ex- 
traordinary in the question — the son of the 
Dean was no stranger in Dartvennis or its 
neighbourhood. 

" I thought I knew you, sir," continued 
the man, with a self-seeking smile on his 
face. "I told old Kontangopadatta that 
you weren't the man as had the bill out 
against him, but he would have his own 
way." 

" What do you know of Mr. Kontango- 
padatta ?" asked Kit, a little haughtily. 

"What do I know of him?" repeated the 
man. " Well, I think I ought to know him 
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pretty well, considering I have been in his 
service for the last two years. He don't 
take long to know, the sweep !" added the 
man, contemptuously. 

" Oh, yes, I think I remember you now," 
said Kit, looking at the stranger keenly ; 
" you are the man who opened the door of 
his brougham the day he called on me." 

" Yes I was, sir. I saw you thrash him 
too, through the window, and right glad I 
was to see it. He spon found out that T 
knew all about his being licked, 'cos I went 
about town telling everybody. I made no 
secret of it, and he gave me the sack." 

« What did you have to do in his service ?" 
asked Kit. 

" Oh, the usual thing, sir. Find out all 
about his clients, who they were, what were 
their prospects, and when it was time they 
paid up. I knew that you weren't the C. 
Mowbray in the bill ; but old Kontango- 
padatta would have it that you were. Well, 
I'm glad I've left him, that's all ! By the 
way, sir, would you be of assistance to me ? 
I take in the Censor, and I see your name 
pretty often in the paper ; would you mind 
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recommending me as penny-a-liner, or to do 
occasional or sporting paragraphs? The 
business isn't new to me — I'm a liner now for 
three of the daily papers, and I do the pigeon 
shooting, cricketing, and racquets for the 
EtmriMrbe Gazette. I should take it kindly 
if y6u would recommend me, sir." - 

After a little more conversation with the 
man, who gave the name of Dawson, Kit 
said he had no objection to mention him to 
the sub-editor of 'the Censor^ and to see if 
it was in his power to help him ; the fellow 
looked so miserable and the favour asked 
was so trifling that Kit had not the heart 
to refuse. Accordingly, he put Dawson's 
name and address down in his memorandum 
book ; and, as the shower had now ceased, 
prepared to walk homewards. 

" I suppose all the land about here be- 
longs to Squire Barillon?" asked Eat. 

'* Yes, sir. His property extends to the 
brow of the West Hill of Dartvennis — ^a 
fine property is Koyston, a fine property ! 
Ah me ! would to God I never had anything 
to do with it !" said the man, more to him- 
self tlian to his listener. 
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" Why, what had you to do with it ?'* 
asked Eat. 

" Did I say I had anything to do with 
it?" saidthe man, sharply. 

" Yes." 

" Oh, I meant nothing — ^nothing at all, 
sir ! I sometimes think nonsense, and out 
it comes before I am aware that my lips are 
moving. The -storm is now cleared off and 
I must be stepping. Good day, sir. You 
wont forget your promise to recommend 
me ? Many thanks. Good day, sir." And 
the man walked off. 

Kit a few minutes afterwards followed his 
example^ and another half-hour saw him at 
the Deanery, making his sister Eosa the 
confidante of his interview with the Squire- 
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EIESENIIEIM AGAIN. 



IfrfclHitiF all the hotels which minister to the 
|*gwi wants of the stranger sojourning 
for health or pleasure -at the now 
famous capital of the Grand Duchy of 
Seltzer-'Wasserbrunnen recommend me to 
the Stephanie. Its situation commands all 
the beauties of the place ; its grounds are 
laid out with charming taste, its cuisine is 
perfect, its waiters are the most obedient 
and attentive of their order, and from cook- 
ing to charges there is absolutely nothing 
to complain of. But perhaps its chief 
attraction is the breakfast garden, where 
beneatb elm and Scotch fir, spreading syca- 
more and golden laburnum, spotless round 
tables are laid at discreet and picturesque 
intervals for the enjoyment of dejeuners d la 
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JouTchette. Friihstuck is a great meal (the 
Teutons, as a rule, are good trencher-men all 
round) at the Stephanie, and from July to the 
end of September the breakfast-garden is 
crowded with beauties from London and 
Paris, Vienna and Berlin, New York and 
Madrid, who in the most airy of costumes 
;and the strangest of hats, eat, drink, and are 
merry from their potage to their coffee. 
"Chatter and laughter, scandal and criticism 
are heard on every side, and the sourest 
•cynic cannot, in spite of himself, help feeling 
genial and gay. If cheerfulness at meals 
l)e the best cure for indigestion, go, my dys- 
peptic friend, to the velvet lawn of the 
Stephaniei, where beneath its heavy-foliaged 
trees, and within pleasant eye-shot of inter- 
national beauties atra aura soon will be 
dispelled, and side dishes enjoyed which 
would be positive death in town. A month 
at Eiesenheim is worth a couple of years' 
Bevalenta. 

Seated alone at one of these tables one 
brilliant morning at the end of August, 
was a very pretty woman. Her silky blond 
hair, her large, deep blue eyes, fringed with 
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deep black lashes, and her delicate com- 
plexioD^ combined with her peculiar pro- 
nunciation of the German language, pro- 
claimed her at once to be a fair daughter of 
Albion=— one of ces dames Anglaisea^ who 
so excite the admiration and astonishment of 
susceptible Parisians. Though stately beau- 
ties from St. Petersburg, dark-eyed Sefioras 
from Madrid, coquettish dames from Paris, 
and most wonderfully dressed fashionables 
from the States, were all assembled at their 
respective tables, yet the fair English 
woman was the centre of attraction. Con- 
scious as every woman is of the admiration 
she creates, she seemed however to take all 
this homage as a mere matter of course, 
and a tribute which habit had rendered 
commonplace. She was charmingly dressed 
in pearl grey, lit up at becoming intervals 
with a green a pomme verte, whilst ribbons 
of the same hue flowed from her waist, and 
from her coquettish little Louis Quatorze 
hat. It was evident that she was in an 
expectant mood, for the table was laid 
for two, and as she picked away at the 
strawberries in front of her with her white 
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jewelled hand, she kept constantly looking 
round in the direction of the hotel. A 
jiretty pout was on her mouth, and there 
was a little look of irritability in her large 
soft eyes, such a& a spoilt child might wear, 
as she endeavoured to conceal her impa- 
tience. Who was the callous person who 
could make such a pretty woman wait ? more 
than one admiring observer asked. The 
question was however soon answered. 
Threading his way through the trees, was a 
tall elderly man, considerably bronzed, 
whose heavy moustache and imperial gave 
him a stern, military look. He approached 
the table. 

" Well, Helen !" said he, smiling, " I hope 
I have not quite exhausted your patience !'* 

" What a time you have been. Sir 
George !" said she, pettishly. " You have 
kept me waiting at least a quairter of an 
hour !" 

" Have I really, my darling ; have I 
really ?" said he, still smiling. " Louis XIV. 
couldn't^ have expressed his indignation 
better — ffargon, dejeuner /" 

" What made you so late ?" asked she. 
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imperiously. " I am horribly jealous, with 
all these women about the place ! Where 
have you been ? What have you been 
doing ? That's the worst of marrying men 
who have led une vie orageuse — one never 
knows how far to trust them !" 

"What do you know about men and 
their vies oragemeSy Helen?" asked Sir 
George, quietly, whilst unfolding his. 
napkin. 

" Oh, I have read about them !" said she^ 
sharply. "I am not so easily to be 
deceived as you may imagine !" 

"Never believe anytliing you read, my 
pet, and it is astonishing how little you 
will have to unlearn when you are some 
years older," said Sir George, nibbling away 
at the radishes. 

" Oh, reading ! never mind about read- 
ing; I had enough to do with that once 
upon a time. But where have you been 
this morning? You haven't answered my 
question,'' asked the lady, feverishly. 

" But, my poppet, am I bound to answer 
all your questions?" said Sir George, a 
humorous look playing around his lips. 
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" No, you wont answer because you cant 
answer !" said the lady, working herself up 
into a passion. *'You have been flirting 
with that tall woman who calls herself a 
Russian princess — I know you have ! I saw 
the way you looked at her at the Wells ! 
Oh, don't think you deceive me. Sir George 
Barillon ! Aot as your wicked nature sug- 
gests, but don't think for a moment that I 
am ignorant of your infamous conduct! 
Infamous I say, in a man of your age, who 
has only quite lately married a woman 
whom he vowed to love and cherish ! And 
in my condition too !" 

"My darling,'* said Sir George, very 
quietly, and pouring out a tumbler of 
Macon, " I only went to the post to get the 
English letters. There are two for you, 
from Bath I think, and one to me from 
Eoyston. Here comes the soup, so 
look smiling, Helen ! "What must people 
think of your getting so excited about 
nothing ?" 

"But why didn't you tell me where 
you had been to, George?" said the lady 
softly, and breaking out into smiles. " You 
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know I am only jealous of you because I 
love you so." 

" Then I should like a little less love, and 
a little more peace, my dear," said Sir 
George, rather sternly. " Oh, fdets de bosuf 
aux olives — ttey do those very well here ! 
Can I help you ?" 

" Oh ! now you are angry with me, 
George," said the lady, pouting. "No, I 
wont have any soup or anything else till 
you say you forgive me. I wont do it 
again, George !" she added, pleadingly. 

" Very well, my pet — very well. I forgive 
you," said he, smiling. "Who are your 
letters from ?" 

"From papa. I wish you would turn 
your chair a little more to the left, George — 
so as to prevent that little Frenchwoman 
looking at you — there, she's eyeing you 
now ! they are such odious creatures, these 
Frenchwomen! Do, do what I ask you, 
George," concluded she, with some asperity. 

"Going to begin again, Helen, eh?" 
asked Sir George, a little crossly. " I don't 
know the woman from Eve, or anything 
about her." 
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" Then dear I am sure you needn't mind 
turning your chair as I ask you !" And Sir 
' Oeorge, being a sensible husband, and know- 
ing that women should have their way in 
little things, placed his chair in the desired 
position. 

Occasionally, I fear. Sir George Barillon 
repented him somewhat of his married lot, 
and regretted the ease and liberty of the 
South Pacific. As Governor of the Cochi- 
neal Islands he had led a life of complete 
freedom from most of the restraints of 
European existence, and being a man— to 
put it kindly — of not a very strict way of 
thinking, it had suited him exactly. One 
fine day, as luck would have it, however, an 
English yacht anchored ofi*the Islands. Its 
owner, a Mr. Sitwell, a well-known member 
of the Squadron and the " Western," brought 
letters of introduction to the Governor, and 
was at once asked up to Government House, 
where the most profuse hospitality invariably 
reigned. The yachting party consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sitwell, and their distant 
cousin, a Miss Lorrimer, the daughter of a 
poor half-pay captain living at Bath, and 
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who served for the time as a kind of com- 
panion to Mrs. Sitwell. 

And thus it came to pass that it was not 
long before Sir Greorge, always susceptible 
as regards the fair sex, became very much 
smitten with the beauty of Miss Lorrimer. 
Mrs. Sitwell, prudent dame that she was^ 
thought it accordingly only right to her 
cousin to defer their cruise to New Zealand 
for a little. It was a good chance and one 
not to be thrown away. At first, however, 
there was a little resistance. Miss Lorrimer 
had no strong Uking for becoming, in the 
heyday of her youth and beauty, that J»^^ aUer 
an old man's darUng— " and such a man too, 
Edith !" said she, reproachfully, to Mrs. 
Sitwell, " I hear he is very, very wicked !" 
" That's because he is not married — marry 
him and reform him, Helen," said Mrs. Sit- 
well, who like many women looked upon 
matrimony as the one only sovereign cure for 
the vicious and unstable. "No, it is toa 
grave a responsibility," replied Helen. 
" Well, as you like," answered Mrs. Sitwell ; 
" I can only say you are very foolish — ^you 
have an opportunity oflfered you of being 
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comfortably settled as the wife of a man who 
holds a high colonial post, who is a K.C.B., 
and who besides is a man of as good family 
as is to be found in England — and you refuse 
it ! Pray what is the alternative open ta 
you that you should be so particular ? Unless 
you get married — and look at the number 
of, pretty girls nowadays unmarried ! — I see 
nothing for you but to be again what you 
were a year ago — a governess.'' " Oh, any- 
thing but that hated life ; I will see about 
it, Edith," said Helen. 

And the consequence was, that a month 
after this conversation. Sir George proposed 
to Miss Lorrimer, and shortly afterwards she 
became Lady Barillon. Oddly enough, at 
least so it seemed to Lady Barillon, she ended 
by falling deeply in love with her husband, 
and became as jealous of him as if he were 
Prince Prettyman himself, shortly after their 
marriage. Sir George did everything in his 
power to foster her love, and Clothing to 
excite, her jealousy, and thus it was not long^ 
before his pretty wife assumed a complete 
mastery over him. As the result of this 
assumption of authority Lady Barillon sue** 
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ceeded, a year after their union, in makinghim 
resign his governorship and return to England 
•on his pension. *' Better, George dear," said 
she, " a thousand a year in England than 
three out in this place. Besides, it will keep 
you out of harm's way. You have been a 
Bohemian so long that it is very desirable now 
that you should be again subject to civiliza- 
tion." There were certain ladies in the 
island whose wiles the jealous Lady Barillon, 
I need hardly say, was much in dread of. 

Sir George accordingly returned to Eng- 
land, where his wife shortly afterwards 
fell into that situation for which the 
waters of Eiesenheim are, I am given to 
understand, so excellent. Had it not been 
for Lady Barillon's jealousy Sir George 
would have had not much to complain of ; 
but the green-eyed monster was ever cropping 
up, and always without the slightest provo- 
cation. '^It's a judgment on me," sighed 
the husband, as he thought of his past life. 
Still he adored his wife and spoilt her, petted 
her, and encouraged her as only an old man 
<5an who marries a young and pretty woman. 

" Who is your letter from, do you say ?" 
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asked- Lady BariUon, as the two were finish- 
ing their breakfast. 

"From GeoflFrey; he says he has been 
troubled with the gout, and intends to try 
the waters here in preference to Buxton. 
He talks of coming about the middle of next 
month. I am sorry to hear him say that 
Muriel also is not very well." 

" Oh, I am sorry too," said Lady Barillon. 
" How do you like my dress, Greorge ? It's 
the one you got me from Laferriere — the 
first time I have ever had it on." 

" Very pretty, indeed," said Sir George i 
" suits 3^ou to perfection — that shade of new 
green is very becoming." 

"I am so glad you like it; now don't 
make beaua^ yeux at that abominable French- 
woman over there, you naughty man !" 

" Beaux yeux^ indeed ! I am afraid I am 
going to be troubled with my old ophthalmia 
again — my eyes felt very pricky this morn- 
mg. 

. " Retribution, Sir George, retribution !" 
said his wife, gravely. '^Eyes that have 
done so much damage in their time must 
of course be made to sufier at last !" 
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" Well, since they have been permitted to 
see you, my darling, I shall not complain of 
them," said the old man, kindly. "And 
so GeoflGrey is coming here ! I shall be 
glad to see him again. Yon wont be 
jealous of Muriel, will you, Helen? She is 
a great favourite of mine." 

" I am jealous of everybody y* answered 
Lady Barillon, " in the shape of a woman 
when she talks to you ; besides, I think we 
have good reason to be jealous of those 
Eoyston Barillons. What could your 
brother mean by leaving the place away 
from you ?" 

" Well, it was a shame," said Sir George, 
*^ but I was then abroad and very comfor- 
table, and the blow didn't fall very heavily 
upon me. Now that I am married, and 
got you, poppet, to care for, I must say 
I should like to see you the chatelaine of 
Eoyston." 

"No chance of that, I suppose?" in* 
- quired Lady Barillon, listlessly, whilst but- 
toning a pale kid glove. 

"Not the slightest," said her husband. 
^'Why, how could there te with Arthur 
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Banllon in the way ? Besides, e^en if he 
dies without children the place is entailed 
on Muriel and her heirs for ever. My 
brother took very good care not to leave me 
a loophole of a chance ! Da " 

" Hush ! Why did he hate you so ? It 
was very wrong. Do you think my hat 
goes well with this dress?" Sir George 
nodded approval. "Do you know/* con- 
tinued his spouse, " I think 3^0 u were very 
foolish to let yourself be ousted from 
Eoyston." 

"Perhaps I was, but it's no use now 
crying over spilt milk. It is hard though 
to see the home of one's fathers in the 
hands of another." And Sir George sighed 
reflectively. 

" I don't think Mr. Barillon should have 
taken the property — a man with a nice sense 
of honour would not have done so,'' said 
Lady Barillon. "If that Frenchwoman 
looks round here again I shall make faces 
at her !" 

" Pray don't, unless you wish to be re- 
garded as mad as my brother Dick. But 
about Geofirey ! Oh, no one can breathe a 
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word against him ! He acted throughout 
like a perfect gentleman/' 

" Then why didn't he hand over the place 
to you ? He knew that you were the law- 
lul owner of Eoyston, and that it was only 
owing to the insanity of your brother that 
you were excluded from the will ! Oh, a 
perfect gentleman would never have con- 
sented to see himself enriched by such 
means — ^it's like robbery !" 

"But GeoflTrey couldn't help himself. 
According to the nature of the will, and 
owing to various bequests it contained, it 
was not in his power to upset it. I thought 
at one time of bringing the matter before 
the Probate Court on the ground of the 
testator's insanity, but it wouldn't have 
been a pleasant inquiry for me to have 
originated ; besides, I was very happy then 
out in those islands. Don't frown, my pet I 
the past is for ever past, and I am quite a 
reformed character ! Shall we go out for ^ 
stroU ?" 

Lady Barillon nodded assent, and the 
two were soon walking through the break- 
fast-garden to reach its northern end, which 
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■abuts on to the promenade leading up to 
the Conversations Haus. As Sir George 
was opening the little wooden gate for his wife 
to pass through into the road, an elderly man, 
•supporting on his arm an invalid, who tot- 
tered along with feeble steps and head bent 
low, crossed their path. "Whether it was 
l)y accident or from hearing the gate slam, 
the invalid looked up and met the gaze of 
Sir George. It was our old acquaintance 
Hawtrey, who was slowly recovering his 
senses, and taking his morning constitu- 
i)ional on the arm of the kindly Dr. Stutt- 
macher. He still looked very pale and ill 
•and shrunken, whilst the vacant expression 
in his eyes certainly did not tend to im- 
prove his appearance. Altogether he was a 
-ghastly object. 

The sight of Sir George appeared to affect 
him strangely. His face grew paler even 
than its wonted hue, his frame shook in 
«every limb, and the filmed eyes seemed 
battling with memory. He stood still and 
stared at Sir George. 

" What an awful object !" muttered Lady 
Barillon. " Come along, George." And Sir 
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George, mindful of his spouse, with proper 
marital anxiety, hastened away in an oppo- 
site direction. 

"What a frightful face!" said Lady 
BariUon, nervously ; " it quite haunts me t 
Suppose I should — Oh, dreadful ! The- 
awful man !" And she hurried on. 

"I have seen a ghost. Doctor," said 
Hawtrey, solemnly, and still standing^ 
motionless ; "I never thought to see Aim 
again! Perhaps he's come to judge me! 
Oh, how shall I escape him? Take me* 
back, Doctor; take me back! I shall feel 
safe when at the house again." . 

"What nonsense," said Doctor Stiitt- 
macher, laughing ; " as if there were such 
things as ghosts ! And even if there were, 
would they come out on a bright morning ? 
Nonsense, my friend ; let us continue our 
walk." 

" No, no ; I wish to return ! Are you in 
league with him? Then take me back 1 
See 1 he's coming to me !" 

"Hush, hush! I will take you back. 
He's not coming to you. Don't you see 
that hft is going just in the opposite direc- 
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tion ?" And linking the arm of Hawtrey 
again in his own, the Doctor slowly returned 
to the asylum. 

" His ghost/' muttered Hawtrey, as he 
suffered himself to be led, " his ghost ! 
What will he do with me \vrhen he gets 
me ? Ah, I wish I knew what it was I did 
years ago! but I forget — forget! — it's 
all blank here !" and he tapped his fore- 
heach. " Poor head ! poor head !" And he 
relapsed into a dead silence, from which all 
the wiles of the Doctor failed to extricate him. 

It was quite true, as Sir George hadi told 
his wife, that Mr. Barillon intended to pay 
Eiesenheim a visit. His old enemy, the 
gout, after an interval which rendered the 
attack all the more unpleasant and unbear- 
able, was beginning again to trouble our 
friend at Eoyston. He had accordingly 
come up to town for advice, and was most 
strenuously ordered the waters of Eiesen- 
heim in preference to those at Buxton. 
The advice was not very disagreeable for 
the Squire to follow, for he thought change 
would do him good, and perhaps be also 
beneficial to his daughter. 

6—2 
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Muriel had not been looking well lately, 
and lier father found to his annoyance that 
Mr. Mowbray was the cause of her altered 
appearance. Nothing seemed to cheer her ; 
she had lost her freshness and vivacity : at 
times she looked almost plain. The doctor 
said she wanted tone, but the Squire knew 
better, and that she wanted Kit Mowbray ! 
But Mr. Barillon felt that it was his duty, 
in spite of all, not to suffer such a mat<$h to 
take place, and that if it was to be a choice 
of two evils, it was better that Muriel 
should mope a little now rather than be 
miserable hereafter. The Squire had quite 
made up his mind that misery and Kit 
Mowbray inevitably went together. He 
hoped, however, that his daughter's usual 
good sense would return to her, and that 
she would soon see the folly of being in 
love with a penniless young man, and end 
by looking upon matters from her father's 
point of view. 

" Let her brood on," he mused, " per- 
fectly undisturbed by me, and the affair 
will die a natural death. I am glad I 
told Lambert all about it ; he takes it 
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very sensibly. As he says, it's not now the 
time to pursue his suit, but after a bit, when 
time has healed the wound, then he thinks 
there will be a chance of success. I 
shouldn't wonder if he's right — a disap- 
pointed girl is always easily won. Not 
that I wish Muriel to be unhappy simply to 
please me — far from it ! But would she be 
unhappy if she married Lambert ? I don't 
think so : he's not my idea exactly, but it 
doesn't do to be too particular. And then 
she'll always have, if she should be un- 
happy — and gad, why should she be un- 
happy? one can't have everything in the 
world ! — she'll always have, I say, the ad- 
vantages that a good fortune for herself and 
children can offer. That's something at all 
events. If a woman marries a rich man, 
and she finds matrimony a mistake, she can 
always fall back upon the money arrange- 
ments; whereas, if a girl marries a poor man, 
what the deuce has she to fall back upon ? 
Nothing but a crowded nursery and under- 
paid servants ! GadJ I can't allow Muriel, 
Ijowever much she may wish it, to have 
such a fate as the latter in store for her. 
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No, no, she must be sensible, and marry 
Lambert. It's a nuisance our having to go 
to the very place where this young Mow- 
bray made love to her though. However, 
it can't be helped. Before a reality like the 
gout all sentimental considerations must 
give way, and Eiesenheim is worth half a 
dozen Buxtons, they tell me !" 

Muriel was certainly not happy. Her 
father's persistent refusal was more than she 
had expected. Like many girls who on the 
death of their mother havq been put in a 
position of responsibility at home, she was 
all in all to her father. She had never 
known him resolutely set his face to deny 
her anything before. He had had his touches 
of temper, his occasional outbreaks of dis- 
appointment, his fits of reproof when he had 
been snowed up in the winter and his liver 
had got out of order, but she had never 
failed to bring him round, to coax him— 
and to get her own way. But now it was 
different. She had expected when she 
broached the matter not to receive at once 
the answer she wished. She knew that it 
would require diplomacy, finesse^ and all the 
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arts of feminine pleadingbefore consent would 
be given, but she had never despaired of 
success. She had written hopefully to Kit 
and had said that she was quite of her 
father's opinion that it would be better for 
them not to meet at present, but that she 
felt sure their separation would only be tem- 
porary. But her confidence was not justified. 
She had essayed every wile and woe in the 
whole region of her knowledge ; she had 
pleaded the " old, old cause " with tears and 
sobs and with laughter and repartee ; she 
had petitioned as a suppliant and demanded 
as a right ; she had appeared to relinquish 
her object — reculer pour mieux muter — and 
then had renewed the attack with restored 
energy and with double finesse; she had 
sulked, I mourn to say ; she had been hys- 
terical; she had tried what extra fondness 
would do and what extra coldness would do ; 
she had tried, in fa^t. eveiy art and eveiy 
emotion to shake her father s determination. 
But in vain. She felt that she was van- 
quished and that if her marriage with her 
lover was to be dependent — and of course 
she never dreamed of it being otherwise — 
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upon her father's consent and approval, their 
union was never likely to take place. 

And she had set her heart upon that union 
now with all a woman's obstinacy and devo- 
tion. Months ago it had not seemed so diffi- 
cult a thing, she thought, to banish the nama 
and memory of Kit into oblivion. Her regard 
for him she fancied might after all be only 
sentiment and not affection. She had there- 
fore done her best to acquiesce in her father's 
views when the new Dean came to take up' 
his abode at Dartvennis. As long as it. 
lasted her assumed coldness was very well 
acted, and she most satisfactorily succeeded 
in crushing Kit, as we know, but the sus^ 
tained effort was beyond her. She felt that 
had her lover not gone away at the moment 
he did her histrionic powers would have- 
broken down and she would have had to 
show him that she was not the cold, in- 
different woman she affected to be. 

And then sprung up the intimacy betweeuj 
her and Eosa Mowbray. From the sister she 
heaxd eaough-dextrously insinuated into 
their mutual conversation and with that 
natural ease which is the hardest art — of 
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the brother, to cause the banked-up fires of 
her love ' to bum with a warmer glow. 
She heard of his official success, of his good 
conduct, of the white flower of a blameless life 
he was leading in town, and of the name he 
was obtaining in the Censor. Not a copy 
of that distinguished journal, you may be 
sure, which bore the signature of " C. Mow- 
bray " but was read and treasured up in a 
certain room at Eoyston. Slowly and 
gradually along the dry sands of duty the 
spring-tide of her love was creeping up,, 
and as wave succeeded wave duty appeared 
less and less, till ^t last all was bathed in the 
deep waters of an absorbing passion.^ She 
had tried to obey her father in the spirit of 
a true daughter, but had found that a 
woman's love was stronger than the tie of 
filial ajffection. She felt that the next time 
she met Kit and he showed that he was still 
her lover, the actress would have to succumb 
to the woman. She could be distant to Jiina 
no longer. He was worthy of her love and 
she loved him. We know her answer to- 
him in Wilton Crescent. 

But her father's opposition? How could 
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she overcome that? and it must be over- 
come if she was ever again to be a happy 
woman. Many and earnest were the con- 
versations that ensued on the subject 
between Muriel and Bosa ; but alas i ail the 
clever plans that were devised failed, and 
not a stratagem on which they trusted, but 
came most unmistakably to grief. Mr. 
BariUon was sterner than ever in his refusal 
to MurieVs prayers, and doubly more 
worldly-minded in the reasons he put for- 
ward to support his decision. The result 
was that the mental conflict was beginning 
to tell its tale upon Muriel. She hoped on, 
but it was with the hope deferred that 
makes the heart sick and the life suspense. 
She became nervous, hysterical, and out of 
health. It was necessary for her to try 
change of air. 

" Good-bye, darling,^' said Eosa, as Muriel 
came to the Deanery to pay a farewell visit 
before starting for the Continent. " I hope 
the change, will do you good. Let us still 
hope on. Who knows but your father 
when he sees that your happiness is really 
at stake will give his consent ?" 
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Muriel shook her head sadly. " You 
must not tell Kit anything about all this 
opposition," she said, "just yet. Of course, 
if I find that our union is really to be 
hopeless, I will write to him to release him. 
It is only fair to him. As for me, no 
one will ever hear of my marrying at all if 
papa is resolved to disappoint me. And as 
for that Mr. Lambert, with his spaniel-like 
devotion, he becomes more and more odious 
every day ! Well, good-bye, darling !" 

" Good-bye ! Tou must write very often !" 

" Oh, of course. A;id you must do the 
same, and tell me all about him. I wonder 
whether he loves me as much as I do him, 
Eosa?" 

" I am sure he does, poor boy ! Nothing 
would more delight me than to see you both 
happy." 

" Well, said Muriel," summing up cheer- 
fulness ; " perhaps it will turn out all right. 
The course of true love never did run 
smooth, they say. I wonder whether you 
will be Mrs. Scrope before I am Mrs. Chris- 
topher Mowbray, eh, Eosa ?" And Muriel 
laughed like her old self. 
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" Oh, you silly thing !" said Eosa, blush- 
ing ; " what ideas do come into that little 
head of yours ! I am 50 sorry we are obliged 
to say good-bye. I shall miss you very — 
very much, darling ! Good-bye !" And after 
numerous kisses and embraces the two 
parted. 




CHAPTER IV. 



"the diary" leaves. 




UEIEL, what did you tell me 
a few days ago about that fellow 
Hawtrey's being here?" asked 
the Squire of his daughter as the two sat in 
the garden of the Stephanie. 

" Why, papa ? " asked Muriel. 

" Because I'm sure I met him. He was 
walking with an old man along the prome- 
nade up to the castle when I passed him. 
I recognised him at once. What a wreck 
he has become ! Didn't you say something 
about his having become mad — delirium 
tremens, or something like that ? " 

" Yes, when we were last here, he went 
suddenly out of his mind, and tried one 
night to stab Mr. Mowbray. Since then I 
have heard that he has been kept in con- 
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finement in the Erzhalle, the Asylum here, 
but is now mending rapidly — ^at least so Pro- 
fessor Stuttmacher says, whom I met a few 
days ago. You remember when I returned 
home last summer I told you all about him, 
and you sent some money for-him ? " 

" Did I ? Well, I must go and see him 
some day — ^perhaps a little more money 
might be acceptable,'' said the Squire. 

"Who are you going to see?'* asked 
Sir George, puffing away at an enormous 
cigar, and coming up to them. " Helen has 
one of her nervous headaches, and is not com- 
ing out this afternoon-she's lying down." 

"I am sorry for that,'' said the Squire, 
politely, though he did not much regret the 
absence of her jealous and frivolous lady- 
ship, if the strict truth were known. 

" Would Lady Barillon like me to sit with 
her for the afternoon?" asked Muriel. 

" I am sure she would," said Sir George, 
smiling; "but perhaps it will be a 
penance for you this splendid afternoon, 
Muriel ?" 

" Oh, not at all ! I will go and ask her 
whether she would care for my company." 
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and off Muriel started for the hotel, polite 
Frenchmen jumping off their chairs to make 
room for the tall, graceful girl as she 
threaded her way across the crowded 
lawn. 

" What a charming creature that daugh- 
ter of yours is, Geoffrey ! "said Sir Q-eorge, 
seating himself in Muriel's vacant chair. 

"Yes, she's a nice girl!" replied the 
Squire, in that air of assumed indifference 
which somie men adopt when they speak of 
their most priceless treasures. 

" She seems rather fond of a young 
fellow called Mowbray. Nothing will 
come of it I suppose ?" asked Sir Q-eorge^ 
nonchalantly." 

" Nothing," replied the Squire, drily ; '* he 
hasn't a penny, and Muriel is no heiress." 

" No, she's no heiress, but still it is in your 
power to settle something very handsome 
upon her," said Sir George, to whom Muriel 
had been rather confidential, seeing that he 
had considerable influence over her father. 
"Let me see, when Dick died there was 
something like 60,000/. in the County Bank, 
the proceeds of the Tyllwell farm, wasn't 
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there ? Part of that would make a very 
respectable fortune for a young woman like 
Muriel. You were good enough to give me 
20,000/. out of it, so there ought to be 
nearly 40,000/. left." 

^' There isn't a penny left of it," said the 
Squire. "I have sunk that and more in 
improvements. Eoyston has cost me an 
immense sum of money — in fact, so much 
that I shall be unable to make anything 
like a suitable provision for Muriel." 

" That has not been very prudent of 
you," said Sir George. 

" No, it has not ; I own, and that's the 
reason I wish my girl to marry a man of 
fortune. When I succeeded to Eovston, I 
never expected Arthur to live — nor, indeed, 
did your brother Dick — for he made a 
special clause in the will, devising the pro- 
perty, should Arthur die without heirs, to 
Muriel." 

"Oh, yes, I know all about that," said 
Sir George, rather testily. 

"TThe consequence was, that feeling 
pretty sure that Muriel would have to in- 
herit the property, I did not trouble my- 
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self about making any special provision 
for her." 

" And Arthur is quite well now ?" 

" As well as can be. Egypt in winter 
and Switzerland in the summer seem to 
agree with him wonderfully, and, like you, 
he hopes soon to be made a happy father." 

'* I congratulate him. Helen was asking 
me some little time ago whether there was 
2L chance of my ever coming into the pro- 
perty ; it seems pretty remote now." And 
Sir George laughed a little sadly. 

" My ousting you was none of my seek- 
ing. As you well know, George," said the 
Squire, "no one was more astonished at 
being left Eoyston than I was. Tour 
brother never hinted at such a thing to me, 
whatever he may have said to others, and 
the most I ever expected was that Muriel, 
of whom Dick seemed very fond, would be 
put down for some few thousands. I am 
sure had you contested the will, I should 
not have opposed you. But you didn't do 
60, and without the sanction of the Probate 
Court, it was impossible for me, as one of 
the executors and chief legatee, of my 
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own pure will and motion to Lave upset 

it. 

" Oh, my dear fellow, no blame attached 

to you — ^we all know that. Perhaps I was a 

fool not to have gone to law upon the 

question of Dick's insanity; but it is a 

difficult matter to upset a will, and, besides, 

I was abroad. Had I been in England, I 

dare say I should have made a fight for 

it;^ 

" By the way, of whom do you think 
Muriel and I were just talking when yon 
came up ? Why, of a man called Hawtrey,. 
who was Dick's private secretary, and did 
all his antiquarian commissions." 

" What about him ?" asked Sir George,, 
listlessly. 

" Why, he's here. He always was fond 
of the bottle, as I soon found out at Eoyston, 
and now it appears that he has drunk him- 
self into a lunatic asylum. I intend to 
see him some day. He was my steward 
for awhile, till the fellow; had the pre- 
sumption to aspire to Muriel and I had 
him turned out of the place." 

" Gad, who is that man ?" exclaimed Sir 
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George, hastily .looking over the Sqtiire's 
shoulder into the road ; " he always comes 
along here and stares at me till I get the 
shivers. Look at him now — ^he must be 
cracked if any maA is !" 

The Squire turned round, and saw Haw- 
trey ! He was alone this time, and was 
leaning over the small fence which separated 
the garden of the Stephanie from the road. 
His face was as pale as ever, but the intent- 
ness with which he regarded Sir George, 
who was but a few feet from him, made 
him look less livid than was his wont. 
Mr. BariUon exclaimed— 

" Why, that's the very man we were talk- 
ing about ! He's Alick Hawtrey ! I'll say 
a word to him." And the Squire rose from 
his seat and went towards his former 
steward. 

" Well, Hawtrey, do you remember me ?" 
asked the Squire, kindly ; " I am glad to see 
that you are able to walk about again ; 
you've been very ill, I hear ?" 

" Yes, I know you," said Hawtrey, with- " 
out moving a muscle of his face, and still 
looking at Sir George. " Why has he come 

7—2 
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back again ?" And he pointed to the ex- 
Govemor. 

" What, Sir Q-eorge ? Do you know him?'* 

" Why does he call himself Sir George?" 
said IIawtrey,gra"l^ely,and knitting his brows 
in thought. " When I knew him he was 
Eichard — mad Dick they called him !" 

" Oh, I see," said the Squire ; " you take 
him for his brother. He's Sir George 
Barillon, the brother of your late friend 
Eichard." 

"No, no, he's Eichard Barillon," said 
Hawtrey, with melancholy gravity, " and he 
has come back to judge me. See how sternly 
he watches me — ^those eyes of his are always 
watching me : they haunt me — I try to shun 
them, and yet I feel I must meet them." Sir 
George was looking at the man quite quietly, 
and with no expression of severity in his gaze. 

" It seems to me, my good man," said Sir 
George, rising and coming forward, " that it 
is you who are always watching me, because 
for the last fortnight you have clone nothing 
else but follow me about the town," 

"Tell him not to come near me," said 
Hawtrey, quickly ; " he frightens me." 
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"Frightens you? Why should he frighten 
you ?" asked the Squire. " Nonsense ! 
Come inside and sit by us ; we are having 
some hock and seltzer — it will do you good.'' 

" I shaU not come in," said Hawtrey, 
briefly and rudely. 

"As you please," replied the Squire, 
turning away. " I shall come and see you 
some day, and hope to find you getting 
stronger and better." 

" Is Miss Barillon with you ? I remember 
her very well — ^very well." And he hung 
his head, as if in reflection. " Since I have 
seen him," and he pointed to Sir George, 
" I have been trying to think of the past 
and of the will ; but I get confused — I get 
confused." 

" What will ?" asked Sir George. 

" The last will you made," said Hawtrey, 
musingly. 

" The last will / made ?" exclaimed Sir 
George. 

" He takes you for Dick," muttei*ed the 
Squire under his breath to his cousin. " And 
what do you know about a last will ? '' asked 
the Squire. 
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" I did know about it — I did know about 
it," muttered the man half to himself, '' but I 
have lost it now — ^things come before me 
and then vanish away before I can hold 
them. Ah, yes,'^ he added, as if a 
sudden light had flashed upon him, "it 
was the will you made when you were 
dying." 

" But, my good fellow, I," said Sir Greorge, 
humouring the half-witted man in his idea 
that he was addressing his late master, 
" never made a will when I was dying." 

'^ Yes, yes, you did make a will — I re- 
member that ; else why should I fear you ?" 
said Hawtrey, retreating a little from the 
ferice. 

" And pray why should you fear me ?" 
asked Sir George, quietly. 

" I have been trying to thii;ik why," said 
Hawtrey, slowly ; " but I do fear you. There 
was something I did which I cannot recall, 
but which makes me fear you ; I cannot tell 
what it was, but — ah ! I shall know some 
day, when I get better, perhaps — clearer in 
my head, I mean." 

" Some delusion the man is labouring 
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under," said the Squire, sotto vocCy to his 
•cousin. 

" Perhaps so, but it is somewhat curious," 
replied Sir George. 

"Try to think what you are talking 
about," said Sir George, soothingly, address- 
ing Hawtrey. 

" I shall say no more," replied Hawtrey, 
abruptly. And without another word, and 
almost instantaneously he walked away. 

" It's odd," mused Sir George. " I won- 
der whether there is anything in his state- 
ment about a second will ?" 

" Oh no," laughed the Squire ; " how 
could there be? Besides, Jackson must have 
known of it, and then there would have * 
been the witnesses. Oh no, it's all a delu- 
sion. A man in that state of mind gets 
all kinds of queer ideas in his head one 
after the other." «i 

" I suppose so. Let us take a turn in the 
town — it's time for your second tumbler." 

A few mornings affc^r this conversation, 
the Squire was seated alone comfortably 
smoking his after-breakfast cigar in the 
garden, when a waiter brought him a bundle 
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of letters, and a small parcel which had just 
arrived by the English post. Among the • 

batch was the following, from Kingairloch : — 

" Eoyston, Sept. 8, 18— 

" Bear Barillon, — Ton may remember 
some little time ago, when you were talking 
to me about selling your collection of 
coins, regretting that their inventory, drawn 
up by the late Mr. Eichard Barillon, had 
disappeared. 

" Oddly enough, whilst going through 
your family papers, I came across, in a 
bimdle of Inquisitions of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, a capital list of these coins, perhaps 
the very list you were in quest of, which 
has evidently got amongst your documents 
by mistake, copied into a small book, enti- 
tled " a diary," but I see no diary whatever. 
As you mentioned to me that you thought 
Paris might be a better market for the sale 
of your collection than any place in London, 
I send you the book, so that on your way 
home you may show it if you wish to the 
dealers there. Isidore Tholosan, of the 
Eue de Seine, might be glad of your offer. 
Mention my name to him. 
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" I am making very satisfactory progress 
with your papers, and find amongst them 
much valuable matter, which I hope soon 
to make public in my next report. 

''I trust that you find the waters at 
Riesenheim agreeing with you. The worst 
of all these German watering-places is that 
the effects of their medicinal springs are 
completely nullified by the indigestible diet, 
bad drainage, and irritating peculiarities of 
the inhabitants, that one has to put up 
with. When under medical regimen, the 
absence of all civilized customs is much more 
difficult to bear than at other times, and 
it is for that reason I can never summon up 
courage sufiicient to visit Grermany, though 
often ordered by the doctors. I wish I had 
a little of vour heroism. 

" Pray remember me very kindly to Miss- 
Barillon, and believe me, 

" Very truly yours, 

" Darrell Kingairloch. 

" There is no need for your apologies. I am 
extremely comfortable here ; indeed, the only 
thing I have to complain of is your absence.'" 
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" Oh, oh ! " said Mr. BariUon to himself. 
" Let's have a look at the book; a perfect list 
of these coins would be invaluable to me 
just now that I am intending to sell the 
collection. I never did care for coins. " And 
he opened the parcel. 

It was a small thick diary book of the 
ordinary description, with only a few pages 
written upon. The Squire opened it care- 
lessly and then began to examine its contents. 

" I know this handwriting," said he, run- 
ning his eye through the list of coins. 
" Where have I seen it ? It seems familiar to 
me, and yet I cannot recollect where I have 
seen it." Whilst musing on this subject he 
turned the diary about and noticed for the 
first time that at the end of the book was 
a pocket which fitted so tightly to the cover 
that it was scarcely visible. The Squire 
from idle curiosity looked into the pocket, 
and there fell out a small packet of thin 
blue lined paper, stitched together and 
closely written upon, evidently the stray 
leaves of a diary. He took them up and 
read what they contained indifierently and 
then with intense interest : — 
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" Oct Ult. — ^Done a good morning's work. 
Made a copy of the will which I acciden- 
tally found in his bedroom. It is all right. 
I am down for the 5000/. Copied also a 
list of his • coins — must get those coins — 
worth money. The Squire seems ill, I 
fancy, and not himself at all. Complains of 
his heart and the cold. What did he want 
with the will ?'' 

" Oct 14itA. — Squire evidently very ill and 
alarmed about himself. Has sent for the 
doctor for the first time for five years. Had 
a long conversation with me about the pro- 
perty. Is infernally testy. Wishes me to 
be steward to his successor should anything 
happen to him. Hope the doctor is mis- 
taken, but he seems grave. Has sent up to 
town for consultation." 

" Oct 20t/i.—Kr. B. stiU in bed. Sent for 
me again to talk over matters. Still 
adheres to his intention of leaving the place 
to his cousin. What ambitious dreams 
cross my mind I Her brother is delicate- 
dying, they say. S/ie may be an heiress. 
I must prevent this accursed parson Askew 
urging the Squire to render justice to 
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Sir George. T wish he would turn the five 
thousand he has put me down for into ten* 
I should have a fortune then." 

*' Oct, 2hth. — The parson is often with the 
Squire, hut does his cause more harm than 
good, I fancy. The delusion is fading. 
What a rage he was in with me ! He 
has never been the same to me since. He 
wants to see his lawyer, but I told him that 
both Jackson and Linton were away on 
business. This news made him very testy^ 
and he wanted to know who looked after the 
business whilst they were absent. I replied, 
Mr. Dawson, who was going to be taken 
into the firm. He said ' send for Dawson.^ 
I am afraid that the parson has more in- 
fluence than I imagine. Sir George and he 
were always good friends. What a blow 
this would be to all my dreams ! Young, 
pretty, and seen but little of the world on 
that Norfolk farm, why shouldn't I win 
her ? And what a prize ! I wish I were not 
so fond of that accursed absinthe ! — ^read this 
morning that once one has acquired a taste 
for it, it is impossible to abandon it. Must 
check myself. What is the matter with the 
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Squire ? He has given up reading Voltaire. 
Have I cause to fear ? Heard him say last 
night to Askew, that he would not leave 
Eoyston to Sir George. We are now 
ordered to refuse Askew admittance. Good. 
But have the delusions vanished ? From his 
treatment of me they appear so." 

" Oct. 2Qth. — The Squire has seen Dawson. 
What a good thing he and I are boon com- 
panions ! He seems as fond of the bottle as 
I am, but liquor tells upon him more than it 
does upon me. He had a long interview with 
the Squire alone in his bedroom this morning. 
Took him afterwards into my rooms and 
had some sherry and Angostura bitters 
together. Got it all out of him. The 
Squire has drawn up another will, leaving 
the whole property to Sir George, absolutely 
and entirely, and wants the old will. Asked 
him about the special legacies. He an- 
swered that he had seen nothing of them — 
no mention was made of any one but 
Sir George. Dawson is to go back and 
fetch the old will, and then he and I are 
to witness the Squire's signature. Bar 
Dawson, the Squire refuses to see any one — 
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wont let any of his relatives come near the 
place : the doctor even has a difficulty in 
seeing him. So I lose my 5000/. How 
like the mad devil ! To hate a man all his 
life, and then on his deathbed leave him 
everything he has to the exclusion of those 
whom he has always promised to befriend ! 
But is he mad? I have never seen him 
saner. So I am to begin life again a beg- 
gar! A beggar and a bastard— what a 
fature! Let me think over matters, for 
they become serious ; if the delusion would 
only re-assert itself!" 

" Oct 26tAy afternoon. — ^The Squire is get- 
ting worse and worse. Very irritable. Ee- 
fuses to see any one now, even the doctor. 
Perhaps things are not so bad as 1 imagine. 
Asked into his room. Went, and found 
Dawson there. The Squire was sitting up 
in bed with a large paper in front of him. 
' I want you two,' said he, ' to witness my 
signature to this document.' He signed it, 
and then Dawson wrote his name under the 
signature. The Squire beckoned me to do 
the same, and I asked him what was the 
nature of the instrument we were witness- 
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ing. 'A new will/ he replied, curtly. I then 
hinted that I hoped he had not forgotten my 
services. ' How do you mean forgotten ?' he 
asked. ToldhimthatinhisformerwiUhehad 
left me 5000/. ' Perhaps that is a delusion on 
y(mr part/ whispered he to me, maliciously. 
He then ran his eye down the old will, 
which was lying on the bed, firmly grasped 
in his right hand, and he bade me sign. I 
did as he wished, for it was better to humour 
him in his present state. * Very well,' said 
he, afterwards ; ' I shall not forget you.' I 
hinted that there was no time like the 
present. He got into a passion, and ordered 
me out of the room. He then turned to 
Dawson and gave him the will we had just 
signed, and begged him to look over it, and 
to bring it on the morrow when he might 
perhaps add a codicil. Said he wanted to 
be left alone. We both were about to quit 
the room, when a slight scream made by 
the Squire caused us to turn round. We 
approached his bed, when he fell heavily 
back upon the pillow with the old will 
tightly clutched in his hand." 

Here the writing came to an end. The 
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Squire laid down the packet very gravely 
and mnsed for awhile. 

" There is some foul play here if this can 
be depended upon. The handwriting is that 
of Hawtrey — ^somc stray leaves from a 
diary that he has preserved. Where has 
that second will gone to? Dawson! I 
remember that name ; he was a fellow in 
Jackson's office who was had up before me 
for an assault on this scoundrel Hawtrey — 
for scoundrel I fear he is! Where is he 
gone to ? What an awful thing it will be 
for me if we find that Dick did make a 
second will, leaving the place to George ! 
But justice must be done. We must try and 
elucidate the truth from this madmaik His 
friend, Professor Sttittmacher, whom Muriel 
talks about, might be useful. Askew, the 
rector, is dead, else one could write to him 
and get some clue to it. Coupled with what 
Hawtrey told me the other day it is very 
strange !" 

" Halloa, Geoffrey !" said Sir George, com- 
ing up. " You look pale and grave. Any- 
thing the matter ? Had another attack of 
the gout ?" 
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" Yes, something is very muck the mat- 
ter," replied the Squire, gravely. "Read 
that packet and see what you make 
of it !" 

And Sir George seated himseK and read 
the portion indicated. 
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CHAPTER v.. 

THE SHRIEKS OF THE STREETS. 

I 

EANWHILE Kit, unconscious of 
the opposition Muriel had to en- 
counter, was slaving away at White- 
hall during the vacation. At times he 
bewailed his fate, and thought it rather 
hard to be in town when the whole place 
was deserted, every house shut up, Mary- 
lebone and Prince's forsaken, the club 
undergoing repair, and scarcely a sonl to 
talk to when he wandered about. The 
dusty streets, the white-hot pavement, the 
sultry atmosphere, all made him long the 
more for the breezes on mountain, moor, 
and lake, and to sigh with regret over his 
idle rod and equally idle breechloader. 

But he felt that he would have been a fool 
to repine. Business is business, and when he 
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compared his position and prospects with 
many an old college friend of his at the Bar, 
in the Church, in the Army, or in any of the 
professions, he knew right well that he had 
very little cause for grumbling. Besides, with 
the exception of being obliged to remain in 
town, his lot was not arduous. His chief 
labours consisted in writing a few letters 
now and then to Lord Salamis, in sending 
'^nd receiving telegrams, and occasionally 
in calling upon some head of a department 
for confirmation of intelligence. Thus he 
liad ample time to devote to himself and to 
the objects he most affected. 

Of this leisure the Censor now occupied 
ihe lion's share. Kingairloch was away 
at Dartvennis, busy on the Barillon 
papers for his report, which had to be 
out at the end of the year ; the greater 
part of the staff were abroad or at the 
iseaside, and only troubled themselves to 
write articles occasionally. Several new 
men who were hungering after literary em- 
ployment had been taken on the paper 
during the dull season ; and hence it was 
that with the exception of the sub-editor, 
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Kit was almost the only regular contributor 
of the Censor then in town. For Kingair- 
loch. having heard that Kit was obliged to be 
at the " Board" during the vacation, asked 
him to do duty for him as one of the editors, 
and the young man had consented. 

The result was that Kit was now 
not only undertaking the literary labours 
of journalism, but also in a measure the 
conduct of its business. Every night 
from nine till one he was busy in" the 
editor's room looking over proofs, select- 
ing tne letters that were to be inserted, 
examining the penny-a-liners* contributions 
to see that nothing libellous was contained 
amid their flowery rhetoric, toning down 
here and there a criticism that was too 
virulent or too eulogistic, deciding what 
leaders were to go in, and what articles were 
to be honoured with "leaded type," inspect- 
ing and judging the various telegrams, so 
as to prevent being hoaxed, eliminating from 
the police and other reports all that was 
objectionable, altering at the last moment 
the whole composition of the paper for the 
insertion of important news that had just 
arrived, and the multifarious other duties 
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which go to make up the proper manage- 
ment of a daily newspaper. The ordinary 
reader-who penised the Censor at breakfast 
and generally concluded that " there was 
nothing in it," had but a very slight idea 
of the labour and anxiety which its produc- 
tion entailed. 

Fortunately for Kit, Scrope, who was 
doing assistant-secretary work, was obliged 
to be in town at the same time, and thus 
each by constant companionship did his 
best to compensate for the loss of society 
to the other. To Kit, in the present state 
of his affairs, having a man like Scrope to 
talk to was an immense relief Besides, he 
knew that his friend had a tendre for his sister 
Eosa, and that made him all the more confi- 
dential. He told him all about his love affair, 
and asked him ov/cr and over again whether 
he thought it would end propitiously. 

" You see," said he, " in her letter to me 
she declared that it would turn out 
eventually as we both wished, and that her 
father, who had never refused her anything, 
would end by giving his consent." 

" She will be a powerful advocate, no 
doubt," replied Scrope, "but at the same 
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time Miss Barillon is such a very pretty girl 
that one cannot be surprised at her father 
having more ambitious views for her 
than — —' 

" Oh, of course, I know that ; if I win her 
I shall be the luckiest man in all England ! 
But will the Squire give his consent ? that's, 
the rub ! I hate this suspense. 

'* Oh, gentle Scrope ! love's a mighty lord, 
And hath so hnmbled me, as I confess 
There is no woe to his correction, 
Nor to his service, no such joy on earth ! 

. Now no discourse, except it be of love : 
Now can I break my fast, dine, sup, and sleep. 
Upon the very naked name of love." 

" Take my advice, my dear Mowbray,"" 
aid Scrope, in his quietest way, " and do 
not attempt to hurry on a decision. These 
matters must be taken quietly and require 
time to develop. The best thing you can 
do is to let your mind have, as it is now 
having, a full amoimt of occupation, so that 
reflection shall never grow morbid." 

" Oh, that's all very well, but a man can't 
help being worried, and I own I feel awfully 
worried about this afi^air." 

" Then you should not be worried," said 
Scrope, gently. "Men like you and me^ 
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who believe in a Providence that guides our 
actions, should be above being worried — the 
disbeliever worries, the believer submits." 

In spite of this teaching, however, Kit 
continued to worry himself not a Kttle about 
Muriel. His sister had told him that his 
love had gone to Eiesenheim, and bade him 
be patient and that all would yet be well. 
But the young man had very little of that 
philosophy which is so easy to teach, 
and so hard to practise. He wanted the 
matter to be decided at once in his favour ; 
he wanted to see Muriel, to write to her, 
and not let day after day pass without 
the slightest interchange of communion be- 
tween them. At times he thought that he 
would write to Mr. Barillon again on the 
subject, and see if it was possible, by sup- 
porting Muriel, to alter his determination ; 
but then the prudence which follows in the 
wake of second thoughts made him, perhaps 
forijunately for himself, desist. Indeed, be- 
tween the promptings of his own impulsive- 
ness and those dictated by honour. Kit spent 
his days in a state of feverish anxiety and 
misery. 

Happy it was for him that during 
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this interval of suspense he was so interested 
in the work in which he was engaged that 
much of the unhealthy results of impatience 
and mental distress were frustrated. Feeling, 
as Scrope had advised him, that action was 
the best relief for an aching heart, he toiled 
away at the Board and at the Censor very 
much in the same spirit and for the same 
reasons as had induced Lord Byron to study 
Arabic — ^to drown suspense and to prevent 
the mind wearing itself out by reflection. 
In after-life he, however, confessed that this 
period was about the most irritating and 
miserable he had ever endured. 

In addition to the duties of office and 
of journalism. Kit undertook the duties 
of a prominent member of a distinguished 
band of amateur philanthropists who were 
seeking to humanize the wretched in- 
habitants of the different squalid districts 
in London. .The mission work started by 
Arthur Barillon in Stangate, and which in 
his continually enforced absence, owing to 
his inability to live in England, was now 
being carried on by a committee, had resulted 
in a host of imitators. A special society 
called the Charity Scrutiny Society, com- 
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posed only of young men of the better 
classes, had been organized, which divided 
the whole of London into so many districts, 
and apportioned to each district one or two 
members to report on and to relieve as much 
as possible the pauperism therein contained. 
This society soon became an immense success. 
The Church took it under her wing and cor- 
dially co-operated with its labours. Fashion 
patronized it and subscribed handsomely. 
Practical reformers who sneered at a good 
many things said that it worked well and 
was a sound institution. Lords and Honour- 
ables enrolled themselves among its members, 
and were not the least useful and energetic 
of the community. In fact, the West End, 
through its young men, was beginning in 
real earnest to leave cards upon her afflicted 
sister the East End. 

Upon the committee of this society 
both Kit and Scrope were actively 
engaged, and every Monday had to inves- 
tigate a whole host of cases and do their 
best to distinguish between the wiles and 
woes of poverty. Very often it became 
their lot to visit the different parishes and 
examine for themselves the exact nature of 
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the matters laid before them. It was a 
work of no little labour, but its utility was un- 
questioned. Indeed, there was some talk of 
the Grovemnient not being above modelling 
a uttle of its Poor Law < procedure upon the 
plan of action of the society. 

One Saturday evening, it was. about the 
beginning of September, as Kit was at his 
club yawning in the empty library after 
dinner, and commenting audibly on the 
weariness of isolation, Scrope came up to 
him. 

"What are you going to do to-night^ 
Mowbray ?" said be. 

" Beally I don't know — ^it's my off night 
at the Censor ! — ^I was thinking whether I 
should have a sleep and then read, or read 
first and then sleep. It is a momentous 
question — advise me !" 

" Of the two, certainly read first and then 
sleep — sleep is the digestion of reading,'* 
said Scrope, sitting by his side. 

Just then one of the pages of the club 
entered the room and handed Kit a telegram. 
It was opened hastily as such messages 
generally are, and ran as follows : — 
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"The House Surgeon of St. Mary's 
Hospital, Shoreditch, would be glad if 
Mr. Mowbray could call at the Hospital 
this evening about nine, to see a pa- 
tient." 

Kit showed it to Scrope. " I suppose it is 
the old thing," said he; " some patient wants 
the society to look after wife or husband 
or children, whilst he or she is in the 
hospital." 

" I suppose so," said Scrope, for requests 
of this kind were very common with the 
young men. 

"It's an awful way off to Shoreditch,. 
though," said ^t. "Never mind, it's 
something to do !" 

"Get there in half an hour in a 
Hansom !" » 

" Come with me ?" 

"Well, I have half a mind," began 
Scrope, musingly, and "then stopping. 

" Half a mind !" laughed Kit. " Now 
don't exaggerate Scrope! What are you 
thinking about ?" 

" Well, I was just thinking about coming 
with you. I have a few cases at Hoxton 
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and Bethnal Green that want looking into, 
4ind we might go together." 

" Well, come along then ! It's now eight, 
and we shall have plenty of time." 

'•' Agreed ! But let us have coffee first," 
said Scrope. 

" All right," yawned Kit. 

Half an hour afterwards the two young 
men, thanks to a speedy Hansom, whose 
driver had not had a fare for a week, were 
deposited on the pavement in front of 
Shoreditch Station. It was there they had 
elected to alight. 

" Did you ever hear such a row ?" said 
Kit, linking his arm into that of his friend, 
and regarding the closely packed pavement 
stalls, with their energetic vendors adver- 
tising the excellence of their wares, whilst 
haggling purchasers were depreciating 
'everything they bought in order to obtain 
the abatement of a penny or a farthing. " I 
take it that our illimitable metropolis gives 
utterance to the worst cries from early mom 
to dewy eve, that mortal man ever invented 
to awake attention and to create purchase. 
Abroad there is a touch of music, almost of 
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poetry, in the calls of the itinerant vendors, 
hut here, good heavens ! there is about as 
much music as there is in the whistle of a 
locomotive. Just listen !" 

There*certainly was a row. Saturday night 
is, to use an Irishism, market-day amongst 
the poor ; and as Kit and Scrope wended 
their way past the barrows, stalls, and wicker 
baskets stocked with the various goods that 
poor humanity can suggest or require, there 
seemed to be no end to the Babel-like sounds 
heard on all sides " Buy, buy, buy ! who'll 
buy? Prime chops, only fourpence a pound! 
The wery best meat at the wery lowest 
prices ! Here you are, mum, take this lot for 
sixpence, and put it in your pocket quickly, 
without sayin* nothing about it ; I wouldn't 
let the sheep on my premises know that I 
was a sellin* of 'em so cheap for worlds. 
Thank ^02^. Buy, buy!" "Here yer are: 
wegetables for yer Sunday's dinner— per> 
tatoes, kearrots, inions ! tuppence the lot !'* 
" Three a penny Yarmouth bloaters !" 
" Now's yer time, if yer wants to write to 
yer sweethearts : a quire of paper and a 
packet of henvelopes for a penny — only a 
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penny ! Why don't you bid ?" " Eight a 
penny wahiuts !" "She-roots, she-roots ! who 
wants to buy real Hawannas, mild as milk 
and strong as gunpowder?" "Whelks, 
penny a lot ; no hextra charge fop pepper 
and vinegar V* " All 'ot, all 'ot, prime taters, 
hexported from Ireland this 'ere wery 
moving! With the kind pennission Jf 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, salt given 
in gratis." " 'Ere you are, ladies and gents, 
the genuine medicated soap; takes out 
everything, from spots on the face to stains 
on a tablecloth ! Warranted to soften the 
hardest substance, from a bit of granite to a 
woman's temper. 'Ere you are! Thank 
you, sir !" " Onions! onions! four 9 penny 
onions !" " Buy, buy, ornaments for yer fire 
stoves !" " Brooms and brushes ! come to 
old Dolly, for your brooms and brushes !" 
" 'Ere yer are, real pineapple rock, fresh 
from the West Indies, only a penny the 
ounce !" " Watercreeses ! watercreeses !" 
" Dog collars ! steel chains and pincers ! who 
wants a collar for their little dawg?" 
" Pity a poor blind man ! Who'll buy 
laces from a poor blind man ?" And so on 
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through the whole gamut of the yells of 
cadgerdom. 

" Tou are in no hurry, I suppose ?" said 
Kit ; " I have a good half-hour to spare, and 
as we are here, I vote we study a little of 
low life. They say one half of the world 
doesn't know how the other half lives ; we 
might pick up a little useful information." 

" Very well," replied Scrope, " as long as 
I pay my visits before ten it will do ; the 
later the better for me, as my people are 
sure to be out till past nine, buying things 
for Sunday. What's this crowd about?" 

They stopped before a small gipsy cart 
which was drawn close up to the pavement. 
On its narrow platform in front of the 
shaft was a little keen-eyed, dark visaged 
man, selling slop clothes, which he brought 
out one after the other from the dark 
interior of his cart. A huge placard adver- 
tised the excellence of his garments. 

"He's a wag — this man," said Kit, 
reading the placard, which ran as follows : — 

"Jonas and Co., clothiers to mankind. 
Lord Palmerston is dead ! Yes : that great 
statesman who so long has held the reins 
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of power, and has been the foremost man of 
his age; whom all Englishmen honour 
whilst they mourn ; whose hfe stands out as 
the perfect model of truth, wisdom, and jus- 
tice : he is, alas, no more ! We loved him 
with a nation's pride ; we regret him with 
a nation's sorrow. Ah, it will indeed be 
long ere we look upon his like again ! Me- 
thinks I see him now, wending his way 
to fulfil his legislative duties, clad well, but 
economically, in the superfine frock-coat of 
Jonas and Co., price twenty-eight shillings 
(we also supply a coat less rich, but equally 
durable, for one pound) ; in the superior 
Kensington vest, price four shillings (Pic- 
cadilly vests three shillings ; Albany vests, 
best Angola, two shillings ; the Victoria 
vest, one-shiUing.and-sixpence), and in our 
eighteen-shillings' irreproachable inexpres- 
sibles (we can do this article for from thpee- 
shillings-and-sixpence to a pound) ; whilst 
his manly form wears not only our excellent 
garments (adapted for all climates), but also 
the expression of one who feels and knows 
that he is stylishly attired ! Gentlemen of 
the great Metropolis, would you wish to 
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imitate the sublime example of that great 
statesman? Then come to Jonas and Co., 
and you will be satisfied. Remember it is 
the tailor who makes the man, and unless* 
you are a man, how can you become a 
statesman? Then come to Jonas and Co. 
Stand not on the order of your coming, but 
come at once. Manners make the gentle- 
man. From Jonas and Co. you are sure to 
get good habits : we have them at all 
prices. 

" Oh, come into the garden, Maud, 
And sit beneath the rose ; 
And see me prance about the beds, 
Dressed in these wond'rous clothes. 

" Oh, come and bring your uncles, Maud, 
Your sisters and your aunts ; 
And tell them Jonas made my coat. 
My waistcoat, and my pants." 

Mr. Jonas seemed to be doing a brisk 
trade, for the chaff of a cheap Jack always 
goes down with an English crowd. For a 
momemt Kit and Scrope added themselves 
to his audience. 

**To proceed to my next article, ladies 
and gentlemen," said the man, blandly, 
" I produce a vest. I sell this vest for 
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three-and-sixpence. Groing for three-and- 
sixpence, gentlemen. No offer ! Have none 
of the nobility and gentry that I see around 
me three-and-sixpence ? Well, I will not be 
hard upon you, — I wish to live and let 
live, — say half-a-crown for this really very 
excellent article, and I feel myself positively 
blushing at offering it at such a low figure* 
Half-a-crown, gentlemen, and pray do not 
speak aU at once. What (with sham 
indignation), no one willing to bid ! My 
generous abatement of one shilling received 
in silence? Gentlemen, is it possible that 
in this bewitching part of the metropolis 
you do not wear vests ? Am I to understand 
that no one has half-a-crown amongst you ? 
This is indeed a painful fact ! Poverty like 
this touches my heart. Can I lend any of 
you gentlemen half-a-crown ? (Loud cries of 
" Yes 1") Tour unanimity is heartrending: 
I shall be happy to lend you the sum (puts 
his hand in his pocket, but draws it out 
empty). I regret, gentlemen, that I have 
left my purse on the piano in my back 
drawing-room, and therefore am, for the 
present, unable to oblige you. Well, take 
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the vest for a shilling ! And here, cover up 
that boy's face, and don't let him see the 
meanness of human nature. A vest . like 
this for a bob ! What, now no bidders ! 
Here, you sir : wont you buy this vest ? 
Wont your wife let you spend a shilling ? 
I wouldn't be married to a woman who 
wouldn't let me spend a shilling. Ah, I'm 
glad you are not going to be henpecked ! 
There you are, sir : worth double the price. 
Thank you: thank you," And away went 
waistcoat after waistcoat, one after the 
other, till the man must have sold about 
fifty. Kit seized the opportunity of a slack 
moment to ask the loquacious clothier a few 
questions about himself. 

« Yes, sir." he frankly replied, « I received 
a good education, but ran away to sea. 
Was a sailor for ten years, but gave up the 
sea, and took to hawking. Been two years 
assistant to a cheap Jack; then took to 
selling willow-baskets, mats, cradles, and 
the like round the country on my own 
hooki but I do this kind of thing in 
autumn and winter : it pays better. Can I 
make a living by it ? Of course I can. How 
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do I do it ? Why, I buy the pick of the 
clothes at the Eag Fair in Houndsditch, 
from the Jews and the Irish, and from the 
crockery-men, who exchange vases for old 
coats and trowsers; then have them sent 
into the Minories to be pressed and revived, 
and out they come as superb, bran-new gar- 
ments. Is it honest ? Honest ! what do 
you mean? Who are you talking to? Do 
you want any clothes ? Well, then, hold 
your jaw. Who the devil are you, I should 
like to know? Eh? Who the devil are you?" 

" Let us move on,*' whispered Scrope ; 
" else the man of good habits, will fall into 
bad ones." 

On they sauntered through thronged and 
yelling Shoreditch, till they arrived at the 
top of Bethnal Green Koad. Here a man 
with a white apron and a portable tray in 
front of him, covered with small packets, 
was expatiating to a little crowd upon 
the excellence of his wares, and proving 
that they were the one great cure for all the 
ills that flesh was heir to. The two young 
men again stopped and listened. 

"Now permit me, gents, to show you 
these 'ere herb mixtures. Tou all see the 
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kegorree root. Well, what about it ? Why, 
gents, the properties of this 'ere wegetable 
is wonderful to behold ; there ain't anything 
like it in this 'ere sublunary semisphere. I 
(with an air of pride, and his hand on his 
heart) was the first to introduce it into this 
country, and the effect it has produced is 
truly surprising'. It is the best cure for 
everything, from a cold to a spinal com- 
plaint (a crowd gathers round him). Yes, 
gents : the kegoiTee root which I have had 
the honour of introducing into this country 
from the East, and which has been pa- 
tronized by all the Oriental Courts, from the 
Emperor of China to the King of Greenland, 
removes toothache, heartburn, bile, rheuma- 
tism, dimness of sight, loss of hair, corns, high- 
strikes, dropsy, consumption, and water on 
the brain. It also acts as a tonic, and no sick 
room should be without it. Owin' to the 
truly surprising consumption that the 
article has received in this country, I am 
able to sell it at the ridiculous price of two- 
pence per packet. Gents, if you think all 
this is self-praise, let me read you a few 
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testimonials. Here you are : * For five 
years I was confined to my bed with 
pleurisy of the pericardium, and my case 
was considered hopeless by all the doctors. 
I took one packet of your world=fained root, 
and the next day I was enabled to walk 
five miles without inconwenience. Since 
then I have never known a day's sickness. 
Mr. Jenkins, chemist, Sunderland/ Here 
is another, gents : * For three years I was 
laid up with an ulcerated leg, and unable to 
move. All the doctors recommended ampu- 
tation, but one external application of your 
renowned root removed all the symptoms, 
and I am now able to ride about as usual. 
From a mounted policeman in Ireland.' 
Gents, why there are a hundred of such 
testimonials, from rheumatic old gentlemen, 
from mothers with troublesome babes, from 
everybody. Twopence a packet: cures all 
the ' ills that flesh is heir to.' " And the 
quack herbalist seemed to do a goodish 
trade among the credulous of his audience. 

Down the narrow causeway of Shoreditch, 
till it meets the Hackney-road, Kit and 
Scrope proceeded, still amid the din of -cries. 
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^' Penny pies, all 'qt ! all 'ot!" "Boots 
and shoes, pick and choose, only two bob 
a pair !" " Sherbet, ginger beer, or 
lemonade!" "Box of matches, gents!" 
*' Trotters! prime trotters!" "Spectacles, 
spectacles, only sevenpence a pair !'' " 'Ere 
yer are : dolls three a shilling ! — a real gold 
watch, with key and chain complete, for 
sixpence ! What do you want ? Nutmeg 
graters, exhibition medals, gals' work-boxes, 
smellin' bottles, needle cases, — anything 
you like ! Begin at a penny and go up to 
a pound if you wish !" "Walking sticks !— 
a real bamboo cane with an ivory head only 
a penny 1" "Meerschaum pipes, three for 
a shilling I" "Lace collars! Who'll buy 
lace collars from a poor widow ? will you, 
sir ?" " Fresh fish, aU alive-oh !" " Prime 
soles, fourpence a pair, all alive-oh ! " " Eels, 
fresh eels, all a-wriggling and longin' to be 
biled !" "Oysters, three a penny!" " Twelve 
a penny, walnuts!" "Your portrait cut 
out in black and two red herrings for four- 
pence!" "Tatersall'ot! all 'ot !" "Who's 
for taters? Taters, sir?" And most appe- 
tizing the potatoes looked in their crisp 
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brown jackets (" Wish we could get them 
at the club like that !" ejaculated Scrope)^ 
lying heaped together in the hot tray 
of the steaming can. 

" Do a good business, my man ?" said Kit, 
who was of an inquisitive turn of mind, and 
somewhat too fond of asking questions ► 
*' Pretty tidy, sir : most folks is fond of 
baked taters, and wery respectable folk too, 
only the wery respectable folk buys *em 
hurried like, and eats 'em at 'ome, as if 
they was ashamed of eating taters in the 
streets ; though what there's to be ashamed 
of I can't see. A hungry man a-eating of a 
beautiful white mealy tater is a pictur. 
But people sees things different in this 'ere 
world. Make a good profit? Well: I 
shalln't keep my carriage and pair, and I 
shalln't see the workus'. The tater trade 
was better some years ago than it is now, 
but still a livin's to be made out of it. 
Want to know how a livin's to be made out 
of it? Well, it ain't no secret. I buys 
300 taters for a crown, and I pays seven- 
pence to my baker for a-bakin' of 'em. 
When they are baked I puts 'em in this. 
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'ere piping 'ot can, and sells 'em at two a 
penny. How many I sells ? Well : on a 
cold frosty night, when there's been skatin' ' 
on the Surpentine or the 'Ackney Marshes, 
I've sold well-nigh on three hundredweight, 
that's about 900 taters. Oh, it ain't a bad 
business, but it only lasts half the year ; 
for you see taters gets bad about May, and 
continues so till August. Young taters 
ain't no good for our trade ; it's only swelk 
as can afford to pay a doctor that eats them 
nasty waxy little things. What do I do 
.when I don't sell taters? Why, I sells 
trotters, two a penny, at the public-houses ; 
but that ain't a good business, there's too 
many women in it, and they sells cheaper 
than we men. Grood-night to you, sir, and 
thank you for nothing !" 

Close to the potato salesman was a little 
old man before a stall covered with second- 
hand books, and an open umbrella full of 
songs and pamphlets. 

"Improve your minds, gents: improve 
your minds ! Can't improve your minds 
unless you read. And when you does read, 
read only old books : modern books i& 
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trash. Buy ! buy ! any of this 'ere litera- 
ture from one penny to sixpence. Buy a 
book, sir ? " added he, addressing Kit, who 
seemed never tired of halting to examine 
the umerent curiosities presented for sale. 

Kit turned over his track hterature : a 
few copies of the Quarterly Bemeto, an 
Amnual Register^ an Enfield's '^ Speaker/' 
an odd volume of the Toiler, " Bobinson 
Crusoe," Young's " Night Thoughts," 
"Gulliver's Travels," an odd volume of 
Hume, the " Pilgrim's Progress," and mu- 
tilated editions of the poets. He then 
gazed into the umbrella^ and there read 
** patterers* " songs about every murderer of 
note. Very improving this last. 

" Do you do much business ?" again asked 
the inquiring Kit. 

** Pretty tidy in winter. Who buy 'em ? 
TVhy, mechanics,shop-lads, young City clerks, 
and maimers- gals. The mechanics huj 
books %a history and geography, the young 
clerks buy the poetry, and as for the gals, 
they buy the novels and hymn-books. Oh, 
yes: one makes a living by it; some weeks 
I get eighteen shillings, and others fifteen 
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shiUings. If it went on all the year round, 
I needn't complain; but in summer-time 
folks don't read. What do I do in the 
summer ? Why, attend the races, and sell 
c'rect cards, and in the evenings sell prints 
to servant-gals in the suburbs. Getting too 
old now to run about at race-meetings, and 
intend next summer to stick to prints. Oh, 
I can do pretty well at that : buy 'em from 
the shops at fivepence a dozen, and then sell 
'em at a penny each. Murder songs used 
to sell well, btt the old 'uus are so stale 
now, and murders ain't so plentiful as they 
nsed to be in my young days. Oh dear ! I 
don't know what we are a-coming to !" 

" I say, what a roaring trade that man 
selling coffee seems to be doing," said Kit, 
pointing to a white-aproned man at the 
comer of the street. " I wonder whether it's 
nasty — let us taste it, eh ?" Scrope shook 
his head, and refused to let himself be per- 
suaded. "I have wanted to know what 
kind of stuff they give to the poor. They 
seem to like it, though. See the men and 
women and boys sheltering themselves be- 
hind his canvas-screen, and warming them- 
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selves before his two large, hot tin-cans, 
whilst drinking their mugs of hot liquor, and 
munching their slices of buttered bread f 
How they seem to enjoy it !" 

" Yes, it's not a bad business," said 
Scrope. " I know something about it from 
the widow of one of these Salopians, who came 
to me about emigrating ; she'd have been 
left well off, only her husband drank every 
farthing away. That man over there makes, 
I haven't the slightest doubt, more than an 
admiral, or a colonel of an infantry regiment, 
or hundreds of men at the Bar, or thousands 
of men in the Church. In the present over- 
crowded state of the professions, and with 
the great question agitating seven domestic 
circles out of every eight, of " what are you 
going to do with your boy ?" one might do 
worse, in a pecuniary point of view, than 
turning him into a Salopian." 

" Well, that is one resource lefb for us at 
least," said Kit, " if the Government should 
take it into its head to cut us down. I'll 
go and talk to him, and see whether it is 
such a good thing as you make out." And 
accordingly Kit approached the coffee-stall 
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keeper, ordered a cup of coffee, and, biding 
his time, began to interrogate the Salopian. 
" Yes, as you say, sir, it is a good busi- 
ness, and we ain't got no cause for to go to 
complain. You wants to know what profit 
I make ? Well, some people is mighty fond 
of axing questions; but as you say you 
wants it for a good purpose, I'll answer you. 
See them two large tin-cans? Well, they each 
holds five gallons, of good, wholesome, hot 
<;offee. A pound of coffee at one shilling a 
pound, with two quarts of milk at three- 
pence a quart, and two pounds of sugar at 
also threepence a pound, goes to make a five- 
gallon tin of coffee. All that summed up 
comes to two bob, don't it ? Well, I sells 
the coffee at threehalfpence a pint, or three- 
pence a quart ; four quarts make me a gallon, 
so you see my five gallons brings me in five 
bob. Deduct two bob, and also twopence 
for the charcoal as keeps the coffee 'ot, and 
you'll see — if you knows anything of 'rith- 
metic — that two and twopence from five 
bob leaves two and tenpence clear profit; 
that's five and eightpence on the two cans, 
you see. How many gallons do I sell in a 
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night? Well, I've got a good * pitch ^ 
(situation) here, and *ave 'ad it for the last 
ten years; and I've sometimes taken, in- 
cluding night and morning, as much as two 
pun ten in a day ; but I'm quite content if I 
take between twenty and thirty bob : some 
people don't make as much in a week. It 
depends on the ' pitch ' you gets, and this 
'ere pitch is one of the very best in London. 
Oh, yes, the peelers protect me, and wont 
let any on^ set up in my place. Oh, you're 
quite welcome !" 

And Kit, having got all the information 
he required, and handing his almost un- 
tasted mug of chicory to a little boy, 
rejoined Scrope, who was gazing at some 
crucifixes in a portrait-shop. 

"Well, I think," said he, rejoining his 
friend and looking at his watch, "that 
it's time for me to pay my visit to the 
hospital." 

" And for me to wend my way to my own 
applicants," said Scrope. And as the two 
had to go in opposite directions, they 
parted, agreeing to meet in an hour's time 
at Moorgate-street station. 
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A few minutes' walk brought Kit to St. 
Mary's Hospital. He did not trouble him- 
self in the slightest about the nature of his 
visit, for nothing was more common than 
for the poor who were befriended by the 
society, when forced to go into an hospital, to 
beg assistance for the relatives left behind 
them. He naturally concluded that the 
patient who wanted to see him was one of 
the numerous " cases " that had of late 
fallen to his lot to inquire into. Indeed, 
owing to. everybody being out of town (you 
would not have thought it down Shore- 
ditch way, though) Kit and Scrope were now 
the chief managers of the society, and on 
their shoulders most of the business de- 
volved. 

Arrived at the hospital, he was ushered 
into a little waiting-room, and sent up his 
card to the house-surgeon. At the end of 
some five minutes a little bald-headed man, 
with gold spectacles spanning a verjr promi- 
nent nose, entered. 

" I am sorry you have arrived too late. 
The patient died half-an-hour ago. His 
death was sudden, but not unexpected/' 
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"Pray, who was the patient?" asked 
Kit. 

" A man called Dawson. He was a penny- 
A-liner on your paper, the Censor ^ 

According to his promise to the stranger 
he met in the shed near Dartvennis, Kit had 
put Dawson on the Censor y first as penny-a- 
liner, and afterwards as hack to the sporting 
correspondent, for which post there was for- 
tunately a vacancy. The man knew what 
he was about, and, though the pay was in- 
different, could give as graphic an account 
of a pigeon-match at Hurlingham, a cricket- 
match at Lord's, a racquet-match at Prince's, 
a meet of the fours-in-hand, and of* course 
of all the racing movements at Newmarket, 
Epsom, Doncaster, and Liverpool, as the 
sporting contributor himself. Occasionally 
it became Kit's lot from his connexion with 
the Censor to see Dawson, and in many 
little ways he had tried to befriend him, for 
the man, in spite of his appearance, had 
his good points, and, could he only have 
abandoned his habit of drinking, might yet 
have saved himself from the abyss of misery 
and degradation he had evidently fallen into. 
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" For Mr. Mowbray/' Dawson used often to 
say, " he would go through fire and water 
to serve : when he talks to me in his manly, 
simple way of what I ought to do, and the 
like, it makes me feel as if I'd like to 
amend and be respectable once more, only I 
can't !" Unfortunately Kit's advice did not 
bring forth fruit abundantly, for Dawson 
still found brandy his great consolation, and 
whenever he received money for his con- 
tributions to the Censor and other papers, 
drank it away, and gambled it in sporting 
publics. He, however, was very careful 
whenever business brought him into Kit's 
presence, to be sober and orderly in his 
behaviour. 

**Good heavens!" said Kit, startled at 
the intelligence, for he had seen Dawson 
but a few days ago well and hearty. " What 
was the matter with him — what did he die 
of?" 

"He was knocked down yesterday at 
Broad Street Station whilst crossing the 
line by an engine, which ran over both his 
legs. He was at once brought here, but the 
case from the very first was hopeless — it 
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was only a question of hours. All yester- 
day he was insensihle, but this morning he 
rallied, and about four o'clock this afternoon 
became perfectly conscious. He asked us 
whether there was any hope, and we thought 
it better to tell him the truth. He took 
the news very calmly, and begged that a 
Eoman Catholic priest might be sent for. 
We complied with his request, and for up- 
wards of an hour he and the priest were 
closeted together. At the end of this time, 
I was desired to come into the room to 
witness the patient's signature to a paper 
that the priest had drawn up. I did so. It 
was now that he asked to see you, but I 
told him that he was in too exhausted a 
state to receive any one else just at present, 
but that I would give him an opiate which 
would send him to sleep for a couple of 
hours, and that I would ask you to be here 
about nine. He seemed anxious to see you, 
and I did not like to defer the interview till 
to-morrow, for his life was so uncertain. 
But it so happened that he awoke from the 
opiate an hour before I expected, and was 
in a high state of fever. He asked after 
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you the first thing, and when he heard that 
you were coming at nine, smiled sadly, and 
said that it would be too late as he felt he 
could not last another hour. He desired 
me almost with his dying breath to give 
you this paper/' and the house-surgeon 
pulled out a sheet of blue /paper closely 
written upon. " It is the document I had 
been asked to witness. You are to read it 
here, and then return it to me, as I have to 
forward it on to the priest. It is a con^ 
fession of some sort, I believe, and concerns 
you. 

" Concerns me ?'' said Kit, astonished. 

"Yes/ it is something to do with some 
people called the Barillons. You are en- 
gaged to a Miss Barillon, are you not ?" 

"No, I am not," said Kit, a little 
haughtily ; " but what has this to do with 
Dawson ?" 

" I understood him certainly to say that 
he had heard when he met you at Dart — 
Dart " 

'\ Dartvennis ?" 

" Yes, at Dartvennis — that the gossip of 
the town said that you were so engaged. 
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Well, any way, Dawson said that he wished 
you to read that paper, and to forgive him 
the injury he had done, you." And the 
house-surgeon handed Kit the document. 

" You can sit here and read it whilst I go 
into yonder room to talk to one of tho 
nurses. I shall be back in a quarter of an 
hour," said he, as he took his departure. 

The next minute Eat was seated before 
the empty grate eagerly perusing the 
document. 
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|N the High Street of Dartvennis, 
opposite to the County Bank, there 
stands a solid red-bricked house, 
such as you see in many a county town ; 
square-shaped, high-chimneyed, and fur- 
nished with innumerable long narrow win- 
dows, a few of which had been blackened 
and filled up to save the tax of former days. 
There is a character about such provincial 
mansions which helps you to form no bad 
idea both of their interiors and of their 
owners. You can guess at a glance that 
within their walls there is an utter absence 
of all modern improvements, and that hot 
and cold water pipes, bath-rooms, electric 
bells, elaborate fire-ranges, gas-fittings, and 
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tlie like were never within the cunnino: of 
their architects. 

Also you may rightly conclude that no 
smug tradesman, no fast young professional 
man, none of the local dandy merchantocracy^ 
would ever dream of taking up their abode 
in such antiquated quarters. No one but a 
bachelor, and one, too, of the old school^ 
old fashioned, and not at all given to the 
ways and habits of modern life — say an 
elderly lawyer, or a doctor who has outlived 
his practice — cotdd ever care to live there. 

In such a house you are pretty sure of 
finding curious woodwork in most of the 
numerous small rooms and on the wains* 
cotted staircase ; no lack of rare old en- 
gravings set in black frames; some very 
curious lots of books, the furniture antique 
and uncomfortable, with here and there a 
modern chair or sofa, looking as much out 
of place as rouge on a corpse ; not an atom 
of Sevres or Dresden anywhere, but Oriental 
china of the good grocers' pattern in. every 
cabinet and almost under every chair — ^in 
short, a house where you need never expect 
entreea or claret, but where the plain roast 
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and boiled are done to perfection; where 
the dinner service is wiUow pattern, and the 
dessert plates the rare and invaluable green 
leaf; where the bright black mahogany 
always shows its face when the wine and 
biscuits are put on tiie table, where you may 
put as much port and sherry under your belt 
as you like, without fear of consequences ; 
where your host calls you occasionally " sir," 
and where your hostess is perhaps not above 
joining you in your whisky-and water before 
going to bed. Now do you understand the 
kind of house ? 

In such an establishment lived Mr. Jack- 
son, the senior partner of the firm of Messi-s. 
Jackson and Linton, and the chief lawyer 
of the cathedral town of Dartvennis. The 
lower rooms of the house -were used as 
offices, and it was only in the upper part 
that you came across the carved woodwork, 
the fine engravings, the quaint tomes, and 
drmk the generous port or soft dry sherry, 
which I have just informed you is rather 
characteristic of these provincial dwellings. 

A fine old man is Mr. Jackson^ bearing 
his sixty-five winters as bravely as tixe best 
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of US, and were it not for a little stiflfness 
in the joints, showing no signs of age. 
His hair has not a touch of grey, but is 
as black as jet ; he can read without 
glasses ; his figure is erect, and his hand 
is as steady when out cover-shooting as it 
was twenty years before Greorge the Third 
died. 

A man well preserved in every way is 
Mr. Jackson, and yet one cannot tell why 
he should be so. Ever since youth lost 
itself in manhood he has taken his 
sherry, and port, and grog of an evening 
with a liberality that would wreck three 
out of every five. He does not smoke, but 
he takes snuff enough to paralyse any 
ordinary intellect. He is somewhat fond, 
after dinner, of telling stories of his youth, 
which show that he must have led at one 
time a hardish, not to say rakish life, and 
yet here he is at sixty-five, clear-headed, 
clear-eyed, with not a false tooth in his 
gums ; he can hunt, shoot, walk, and 
if need be, drink with the best of the 
youngsters around. Certainly it would lead 
oHe to think that diet and temperance 
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do not work the wonders attributed to 
them. 

Mr. Linton, the other partner, is a very 
different kind of man. He never touches 
wine or spirits ; he always goes to bed 
early and gets up at cock-crow ; he is said 
never to have transgressed any of the com- 
mandments. Divine or hygienic, and yet he 
is always ailing and sickly, and easily 
knocked up. Though some fifteen years 
younger than his partner, he has never put 
his leg over a horse for the last decade, has 
never had a gun in his hand since breech- 
loaders were invented, and could no more 
take an eight-mile stretch without feeling 
its after eflTects than he could see a deed 
without his glasses. Mr. Jackson, broad 
and big-limbed, has something of a con- 
tempt for his feeble and delicate partner, but 
on the whole the two are very good friends. 

When men have to act together, and to 
bear a joint responsibility, the great thing 
is a proper and recognised division of daily 
labour. Now such division existed in the 
firm of Messrs. Jackson and Linton, and 
quite in accordance with the tastes of each 
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of the partners. The wags of Dartvennis 
used to christen the two lawyers Mind and 
Matter, for Mr. Jackson, though a good 
man and true, was not nearly so sound or 
able as the delicate Mr. Linton, and indeed 
was not a little indebted to his sickly partner 
for much of the reputation the firm enjoyed. 
But as I have said, the duties were weir 
divided. Mr. Jackson, sociable and well- 
mannered, was the partner who added to 
the business by putting himself forward 
in county matters; who cultivated the 
acquaintance of the gentry in his part of 
the shire ; who was the guest, and perhaps 
a little bit of a toady to the great, and 
whose duty it was to give dinners — simple 
but excellent, and with wines of the rarest 
cH^ — ^to promising, clients. He it was who 
was always invited to stay a few days in 
the country houses around, who dined out 
frequently, who had hampers and haunches 
sent him by an obliged squirearchy, who, 
during the shooting season, though he 
owned not an acre or a cover of his own, 
never lacked a day's sport when he wanted, 
and who during the months of May, June, 
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and July was not unfrequently* seen in 
London, where he found the dinners and 
the society of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Club much to his taste. Mr. Linton, shy and 
reserved, stopped at home and did the work. 
" I say, Linton, I'm going off to Cleeford 
this morning. I hear old Andrew's mare is 
to be put up for sale. I think she'll do for 
me. She's up to fifteen stone, I'm sure — 



eh ?" said Mr. Jackson, entering his partner s 
room — a small apartment, walled with tin 
boxes labelled with the names of all the 
gentry in the western division of Limeshire. 
" I don*t know," coughed Mr. Linton ; 
" I am no judge of horses. By the way, 
I've had a letter from Mr. Barillon, wanting 
to know whether we ever heard anything 
about the late Squire making a will on his. 
death-bed. Odd idea that to come into hia 
head, isn't it ? He says some stray leaves 
from a diary have been found among the 
Barillon papers which would suggest that 
such a wiU had been made, and that it had 
been witnessed by Hawtrey, the late 
Squire's private secretary, and by that fellow 
Dnwson, whom you remember we were 
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was only a question of hours. All yester- 
day he was insensible, but this morning he 
rallied, and about four o'clock this afternoon 
became perfectly conscious. He asked us 
whether there was any hope, and we thought 
it better to tell him the truth. He took 
the news very calmly, and begged that a 
Eoman Catholic priest might be sent for. 
We complied with his request, and for up- 
wards of an hour he and the priest were 
closeted together. At the end of this time, 
I was desired to come into the room to 
witness the patient's signature to a paper 
that the priest had drawn up. I did so. It 
was now that he asked to see you, but I 
told him that he was in too exhausted a 
state to receive any one else just at present, 
but that I would give him an opiate which 
would send him to sleep for a couple of 
hours, and that I would ask you to be here 
about nine. He seemed anxious to see you, 
and I did not like to defer the interview till 
to-morrow, for his life was so uncertain. 
But it so happened that he awoke from the 
opiate an hour before I expected, and was 
in a high state of fever. He asked after 
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clutched in his hand that it had to be cut 
out of his grasp." 

" Oh, not only that," said Mr. Linton ;;; 
" but when I heard he was ill, and knowing 
that we had business in Chancery which 
required my immediate attendance in 
London — ^you remember you were at Quebec 
all that time about those railways — I went 
up to Eoyston myself, and, after a deal of 
bother, was allowed to see the old man. I 
asked him whether he was likely to want 
any legal matters arranged, as I was off for 
London and you were away. He said no, 
that everything had been settled, and that 
if anything happened to him the property 
would go to his cousin, and that we had the 
wiU. Neither to me nor to Askew, who 
was with him the very day before his death, 
did he breathe a word about making a new 
will, Dawson was a scoundrel, but I see 
no reason why we should not believe his 
account of the interviews with the late 
Squire." 

" No, of course not !" said Mr. Jackson. 
" I see he writes from Eiesenheim — that's 
where Sir Greorge and his lady are ! Well^ 
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you know I have always held that Sir 
George ought to have contested that will ; 
and I should think, now that he is going to 
live in England, and be, perhaps, a prolific 
father — ^how you and I, Linton, ought t/> 
thank our stars that we never managed to 
fall into the meshes of t^e fair sex, eh? 
Well, as I was saying, I should think Sir 
George now must regret he did not make a 
fight for Eoyston." 

" Ah ! but it is a very difficult thing to 
upset a will, and to convince a jury that a 
man who has managed his affairs aU his life 
for himself is insane. Besides, the law is 
so very hazy about the definition of in- 
sanity. The late Squire was eccentric and 
excitable, it is true, but I doubt if any one 
could ' honestly swear that he had a single 
delusion, and to prove insanity you must 
have delusions. I myself have no doubt 
about his not being of a sound and disposing 
mind, but yet, if I were called as a witness, 
I should find it very hard to prove my 
opinion." 

" Oh, there'd be no difficulty about it," 
£iaid Mr. Jackson, who seldom made difficul- 
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ties about anything. " Why, the fact of a 
man^s hating his brother as he did Sir George, 
without either rhyme or reason, would be 
enough to prove any one insane. And then 
look at the way he behaved to his tenants, 
threatening to shoot them like rabbits if 
they did anything he disapproved of! Look 
at the splendid way he fitted up the drawing- 
room — ^thousands upon thousands spent on 
it ! — and then shut up till his death, and 
not a soul allowed to enter it ! Look at the 
mad way he excluded himself from the 
society of every one ! Why he died like a 
rat in his hole !'' 

"Oh, yes," said Mr. Linton, quietly; 
" but all that doesn't prove a man legally 
insane. Odd, violent, capricious, eccentric, 
and all that kind of thing — socially mad, if 
you wiU, but not in the eyes of the law of 
unsound mind. Look at his letters on 
business, how good many of them were ! 
Oh, I think Sir Greorge was well advised not 
to contest the will !" 

" Well, I don't agree with you. It's not 
too late even yet, and if Sir George cares to 
make an effort to get Eoyston into his 
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hand, I, for one, will not prevent him. I 
like to see a man get his rights." 

" Take my advice, and don't put him up 
to such a step." 

" Oh, of course not ! Well, I'm not going- 
to waste the whole morning here. You 
write to the Squire, and tell him that that 
diary, and all the rest of it, is only a cock- 
and-buU story." 

" Still, that diary of Hawtrey is curious,'^ 
mused Mr. Linton. 

" Humbug ! that's what it is ! If there 
was a second will, who in the name of mis- 
chief has got it ? Well, I'm off. Halloa } 
here's the midday post !" 

Mr. Linton being the business man of 
the firm, the letters addressed to the partners 
were always brought to him first for perusal. 
A clerk now entered, and laid a large bundle 
upon his writing-table. Mr. Linton opened 
them one after the other, and rapidly 
scanned their contents with the keen eye of 
one accustomed to correspondence. 

"Anything of importance?" asked the 
senior, partner, sauntering towards the 
door. 
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" No, nothing as yet," said Mr. Linton, 
opening a large envelope. 

" Well, I'm off to Cleeford ; I shall be 
back about five," and Mr. Jackson ap-^ 
proached the door, when his progress was 
interrupted by an exclamation from Mr. 
Linton. He turned round, and saw his 
partner pale and interested, and evidently 
under the influence of a new emotion. 

'' What's the matter — anything serious ?" 
^sked Mr. Jackson. 

" Very serious ; read that." And Mr. 
Linton handed over to his partner a letter. 
It ran as follows : — 



St. Mary's Mission, Hoxton, 
Feast of the Nativity. 



(I 



"Gentlemen, — I beg to enclose you a 
paper that was drawn up by me at the 
request of one Dawson, formerly in your 
employ, who died on Saturday last at St. 
Mary's Hospital, Shoreditch, from the 
•effects of the terrible injuries he sustained 
when crossing the line at Broad Street 
Station, by an engine knocking him down 
and crushing both his legs. He lingered 

VOL. ITI. 11 
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two days and two nights, and on his re- 
covering consciousness, a few hours before 
his death, sent for me to administer the 
consolations of the Church. It was during 
that time that the enclosed document was^ 
drawn up. It relates to an act of fraud 
committed by Dawson in suppressing a 
will, made by the late Mr. Eichard Barillon,^ 
of Eoyston, on his deathbed. I may add 
that Dawsdn was in full possession of his 
senses during the whole time I was with 
him, and dictated his evidence to me most 
clearly and coherently. 

" I am. Gentlemen, 

*' Tour obedient Servant, 
"Michael O'Eourke, S.J. 

" Priest of St. Mary's Mission* 
*' Messrs. Jackson and Linton." 

"Grood heavens!'' exclaimed Mr. Jackson,, 
gravely. " Where is the will ; has it been 
destroyed ?" 

" No," said Mr. Linton, rising from his 
diair and putting down a document which 
he had been attentively scanning ; " I have 
been looking at the contents of the paper 
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forwarded by the priest, and I see that the 
wiU is said to be hidden in our strong- 
room. Let tt^ come downstairs, and see 
whether it is there or no." 

" In our strong-room ?" 

" Yes, come along — you can read that 
paper later — I have the key." 

And the partners descended to the cellar 
of the house, which was used as the strong- 
room, where all the important deeds and 
papers belonging to clients were preserved. 

"It says in that paper upstairs," re- 
marked Mr. Linton, as the partners entered 
the strong-room, a low-roofed cellar, lighted 
by a grated window paned with ribbed 
glass, and full of large tin boxes standing 
one upon the other, "that the will is 
beneath a broken slab, under the box 
labelled ' Charitable Trusts, Copley School." 
And he pointed to a large japan case, on 
which several other cases were piled. 

" We must get a couple of the clerks to 
help us to remove them," said Mr. Jackson. 
" Here, Sharp ! Bird !" cried he, going to 
the door of the strong-room and calling up 
the staircase. 

11—2 
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Two jomig clerks piomptlj descended. 

'^Bemove those boxes on the top of 
Copley School/' said Mr. Jackson. 

In some seven or eight minntes, and 
with considerable noise, the order was 
obeyed, 

" Thank ye. Ton may go npstairs agam." 
And the clerks departed. 

"Now, to remove the case!" said Mr. 
Jackson, stooping down and lifting with 
both arms the Copley School box from the 
stone floor, and placing it in an adjoining 
corner. 

" The flagstone beneath is broken," said 
Mr. Linton, kneeling on the dusty spot 
from which the tin box had just been 
removed, "and sure enough here is the 
document !" And he held up a piece of blue 
paper, folded up and discoloured with dust 
and age. 

Mr. Jackson hastily snatched it from his 
hand, opened it, glanced at its contents, and 
then said — 

" Yes, it is a will ; no mistaking the late 
Squire's handwriting. Listen! 

" This is the last will and testament of 
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me, Eicbard Pembroke Barillon, of Royston, 
Dartvennis, in tbe county of Limesbire, 
Esquire, being weak in. bealtb, but of a 
sound and disposing mind — ^I give, devise, 
and bequeatb unto my dear brotber, Sir 
Greorge Barillon, K.C.B., now Governor of 
tbe Cocbineal Islands in tbe Soutb Pacific 
(from wbom I bave been so long estranged), 
bis beirs, executors, administrators, and 
assigns for ev6r, aJl and every my real and 
personal property of every description wbat- 
soever and wberesoever, wbetber in posses- 
sion, reversion, remainder or expectancy 
wbicb I may be possessed of or entitled to 
at tbe time of my decease. And I do 
hereby appoint Tbomas Owen Jackson, 
Esquire, attorney-at-law, of Dartvennis, in 
tbe said county of Limesbire, and Sir 
George Barillon, aforesaid, to be tbe exe- 
cutors of tbis my will, bereby revoking all 
former wills. In witness wbereof I have 
hereto set my band tbe twenty -sixth day of 
October one thousand eight hundred and 



t( 



" EicHARD Pembroke Barillon. 
Signed by the testator, Eicbard Pern- 
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broke Barillon, as and for his last will and 
testament, in the presence of ns, who, in his 
presence, at his request and in the presence 
of each other, all being present at the same 
time, have hereunto set our names as 
witnesses. 

"Alexander Hawtret, 

'* Boyston, Dartyennis, Limesliire, 

"Henry Dawson, 

" 14, Orchard Street, Dartvennis, Limeshire." 

" Let me look at it," said Mr. Linton. 

"Oh, there can be no doubt about its 
being in the Squire's writing," said Mr. 
Jackson, handing the document to his 
partner. 

Mr. Linton examined it, and then folded 
it up thoughtfully. 

" Yes," said he, " there can be no doubt 
about its being a valid wDl. How do the 
Squire and Sir G^eorge get on together ?" 
asked he, after a pause. 

" Oh, very well, I believe ; at least I have 
never heard anything to the contrary. Of 
course the Squire will contest it." 
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me, Richard Pembroke Barillon, of Royston, 
Dartvennis, in the county of Limeshire, 
Esquire, being weak in, health, but of a 
sound and disposing mind — I give, devise, 
and bequeath unto my dear brother. Sir 
George Barillon, K.C.B., now Governor of 
the Cochineal Islands in the South Pacific 
(from whom I have been so long estranged), 
his heirs, executors, administrators, and 
assigns for ever, all and every my real and 
personal property of every description what- 
soever and wheresoever, whether in posses- 
sion, reversion, remainder or expectancy 
which I may be possessed of or entitled to 
at the time of my decease. And I do 
hereby appoint Thomas Owen Jackson, 
Esquire, attomey-at-law, of Dartvennis, in 
the said county of Limeshire, and Sir 
George Barillon, aforesaid, to be the exe- 
cutors of this my will, hereby revoking all 
former wills. In witness whereof I have 
hereto set my hand the twenty -sixth day of 
October one thousand eight hundred and 



" Richard Pembroke Barillon. 
" Signed by the testator, Richard Pern- 
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Barillou's state of mind was a whit less 
lucid when he made the second will than 
when he made the first ? On the contrary, 
if it is a question of sanity or insanity, it 
seems to me that there is a deal -^^^^^ 



lUUiO I 
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insanity in the first will, which leavei* 
Eoyston to a comparative stranger, than 
there is in the second, which leaves it to the 
brother, as if in a moment of lucid repentance 
for the wrongs the testator conceived he 
had done him. Of course, if the Squire 
does contest the validity of the document,, 
he is not likely to entrust the case into 
our hands, you being one of the executors^ 
under the will; but still if he asks my 
opinion I shall advise him to withdraw 
amicably from the property, and shall use 
my efibrts to arrange in his interest all 
matters as regards compensation. I should 
think Sir George would not press the Squire 
unduly ; for now I remember, Mr. Barillon 
on coming into Eoyston gave Sir George 
of his own free wiU twenty thousand pounds 
out of the sixty thousand pounds he in- 
herited. It was a graceful act of generosity 
which ought, in the present state of affairs , 
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to be put down considerably on the credit 
side to Mr. Barillon." 

" Oh, I am sure Sir George will act 
generously, but what I fear is, that the 
Squire will not submit to be ousted without 
making a fight for possession," said Mr. 
Jackson. " You see the place by the first 
will is entailed on his son, and by to-day's 
Times I find that Mrs. Arthur has pre- 
sented, at Cannes, a boy to the world. 
Perhaps the Squire may think it his duty 
to contest the will for the sake of his son's 
interest." 

" Of course," smiled Mr. Linton, " if the 
Squire has a foot to stand upon, he would 
be bound to contest the will ; but it can be 
no use to institute proceedings simply to 
stultify oneself If you could prove the 
second will to be a forgery, well and 
good, but such a step, as every one 
would see who is in the slightest degree 
acquainted with the late man's handwriting,, 
is an impossibility. Then, as to insanity, 
I am sure no counsel, when the facts were 
put before him, would give his opinion that, 
the first will which we drew up was a whit. 
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more sane than the second, which th^ l^te 
Squire drew up himself ! Oh, there is not 
a shred of a case to go into court ! It is a 
caution to us, after the lesson we have learnt 
from that scoundrel Dawson/ to he very 
carefol about ever bringing up a young 
man in the firm with the idea of becoming 
a junior partner again." 

"Let us go upstiairs and look at his con- 
fession. Gad, what a blow it will be to 
the Squire ! and so proud as he was, too, 
ofEoyston!" ejaculated Mr. Jackson. 

" We must write to-night both to him 
and to Sir George," said Mr. Linton; "it's 
fortunate that they are both in the same 
place." 

" Yes, the Squire talks about that fellow 
Hawtrey getting rapidly better. When he 
recovers he might throw additional light on 
the matter. We had better send Dawson's 
<^onfession to Biesenheim, and it might be 
as well to have Hawtrey's signature attached 
to it." 

" Well, there is no necessity for it," said 
Mr. Linton, carelessly ; " but it can do no 
Jiarm, and might facilitate, perhaps, matters 
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in the Probate Court. However, that is a 
very secondary consideration. The great 
fact is that we have here a second will, 
which, of course, must render the first will 
void, and of none effect." And, locking the 
door, they ascended the staircEise. 

When they had entered Mr. Linton's 
room, that gentleman sat down in his chair, 
put himself into a Hstening attitude, and 
handed over Dawson's statement to Mr. 
Jackson. 

" Tour eyes are better than mine, Jack- 
son," said he ; " you read it." 

" Of course they are," replied Mr. Jackson, 
contemptuously, while unfolding the docu- 
ment, " and your eyes wouldn't be so bad if 
you didn't keep On using all those beastly 
lotions and things. Why, they're enough 
to blind Argus himself! Why don't you 
eat and drink like a man, and take lots of 
exercise ? Gad, I'd cure you at the end of 
a month if you'd only let me prescribe for 
you! 

"Kill me, you mean," coughed Mr. 
Linton. " But never mind me. Bead on. 

And Mr. Jackson read the following : — 



» 
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" My Confession, 

" Ih be sent to Messrs. Jackson and Linton^ of 
DartvenniSy after mi* death, 

» " In the autumn of 18 — I was articled 
clerk to Messrs. Jackson and Linton, the 
leading firm of attorneys in Dartvennis, in 
Limeshire. My employers were the legal 
advisers of the late Squire Barillon, of Eoy- 
ston, who was nicknamed * Mad Dick,' on 
account of his various eccentricities. One 
October, the year after I was out of my 
articles, and expecting every month to be 
taken into the business of the firm as a 
junior partner, a messenger came down 
from Royston saying that the Squire 
wanted to see me. It so happened that 
Mr. Jackson was then in Canada, on some 
business connected with the Montreal and 
Ontario railways, and, as fortune would have 
it, that Mr. Linton was in London engaged 
in an important case in Chancery, connected 
with the winding up of the Dartvennis 
and Mostyn Slate Quarries Company. I 
was, therefore, the only attorney of the 



■» 
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firm, and full powers had been entrusted to 
xne to undertake any business that might 
faU into its hands during the absence of 
the partners: if anything very important 
occurred, Mr. Linton was to be telegraphed 
for. Accordingly, I went up to the Hall, 
and desired to see the Squire. He was 
very pale and ill, and was in bed. 

" ' You are a lawyer ?* said he to me. 

"'I am sir/ replied I. 

''He paused for a moment, and then 
desired his servant to quit the room. When 
we were alone, he said, ' Mr. Jackson has a 
former will of mine, made six years ago: 
I wish to see it. Will you get it for 
me?' 

" I replied that I would, as I knew that 
it was in the strong-room of the firm, 
along with the other papers belonging to 
the Squire. 

'* * I wish to cancel that will, and have 
drawn up a fresh one myself. Just look 
at it, and see that it is in proper form.' 
And he handed me a small piece of paper. 

m 

" I looked at the will, and though it 
was not a perfect specimen of conveyancing. 
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I saw at once that it was a valid document. 
In it the Squire devised the whole of the 
property to his brother, Sir Greorge Barillon, 
then Q-ovemor of the Cochineal Islands. 

"*It is not drawn up precisely as a 
lawyer would have drawn it up, sir,' said 
I; 'but for all practical purposes it is as 
good a will as need ever be made.' 

" ' That wiU do then,' replied the Squire ; 
* and now be good enough to get me my 
former will. When you return I shall 
wish you and Mr. Hawtrey, my secretary, 
to witness my signature to this will,' and 
he pointed to the paper I had just 
examined. 

" I complied with his request, and went 
at once to my oflSce, where, opening the 
long tin box which contained the Squire's 
papers, I discovered the will. It was a 
proper document, legally drawn up, devis- 
ing Eoyston to the Squire's cousin, a Mr. 
Geoffrey Barillon, and making various small 
bequests. Among these bequests was the 
sum of five thousand pounds to Alexander 
Hawtrey. 

'' I returned to the Hall, and again had 
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an interview with the Squire. In the room 
was Hawtrey. 

" * You have the will ?" asked the Squire. 

" * Yes, sir/ and I handed him the docu- 
menjb I had brought with me. 

" He took it, and read it over carefully* 
When he haa finished his perusal, he turned 
to Hawtrey ajid me, and said- 

" * I wish both you gentlemen to witness 
my signature." 

Hawtrey came forward to the bed-side. 
*I hope. Squire,' said he, 'that you 
have not forgotten my services ?' 

"*What do you mean by forgotten ?*^ 
asked the Squire, testily. 

"*In the will you made when first I 
came to you you were good enough ta 
leave me a legacy of five thousand pounds. 
I hope you will be equally kind to me on 
this occasion,' replied he, fawningly. 

" The Squire looked at Hawtrey keenly 
for a moment, and then took up the old 
will and ran his eye through its various 
provisions. 

" ' Yes,' said he, * I see you are right ;* 
and then he paused for awhile. Suddenly 
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he lifted up his eyes towards us, and said 
rather angrily, 'What a nuisance both 
Jackson and Linton should be away just 
when I want them. Give me a pen and 
yonder inkstand.' 

" I brought him what he required, and 
he then placed his hand upon the will he 
had himself drawn up, and signed it before 

US. 

" ' Now you attest my signature,' said 
he to me. 

" I did as he requested. 

" ' And now, Hawtrey, I want your 
signature too,' said Jie, turning to his 
secretary. 

" Hawtrey took up the pen, and whilst 
doing so, said, ' I hope you will not forget 
me, sir. Should anything happen to you 
I shall be left penniless in the world, unless 
you befriend me.' 

" ' Sign !' said the old man, imperiously. 
Hawtrey obeyed. The Squire then took 
up the paper and read it through with an 
air of satisfaction. ' I have done justice at 
last,' he murmured. 

" * May I hope, sir, that justice will also 
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be done to me?' asked Hawtrey again. 
* I have served you well and faithfully. 
Besides, there are others to whom you 
have promised bequests, whose names are 
omitted.' 

" * Silence, sir ; leave me alone ! I can 
do and sltall do as I please. Quit the 
room, and leave me with Mr. Dawson.' 

" It was not without good ground that 
the squire was called * Mad Dick,' for he 
would often turn upon the man he had 
hated for years and then suddenly be- 
friend him, or else he would cruelly ill- 
use one whom he had always professed to 
like, without rhyme or reason. I had 
heard it currently reported in Dartvennis 
that Eoyston was to descend to Mr. (Jreoffrey 
Barillon, to the exclusion of Sir George, 
between whom and the squire there had 
been a long and deadly estrangement ; and 
now here he was leaving the property 
to- the very man whom he had sworn to 
disinherit, and whose name he had always 
loathed. 

" ' Mr. Dawson,' said the squire, in a 
whisper to me, as Hav/trey was turning 
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towards the door, * you take this will and 
make a copy of it, and look over it more 
carefully at your leisure, to see that the 
wording is correct; bring it to me to- 
morrow morning, for perhaps I shall put 
in a codicil or two/ 

^^ As he handed me his last will, he asked, 

* You write to your employers in their 
absence ?' 

" ' Every day,' replied I. 

" ' Then have the goodness to let Mr. 
Linton know what I have done by to- 
night's post,' said the squire. 

" ' Certainly, sir,' said I. 

"There was a pause for a minute, 
a.ri.g which the ^.ire looked .tern and 

thoughtful. 

" ' Do you wish to keep your former 
will ?' said I, at last breaking the silence ; 

* or shall I ' 

" * Yes ; I sAall keep it,' said the old 
man, savagely and in a loud voice. ' I 
shall read it again, and then keep it for 
Mr. Linton to destroy.' 

"And he clutched the will fiercely, as 
if he feared that I should rob him of it. 
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For a moment he gazed at me fixedly, and 
then all of a sudden his head fell back^ 
and without a moan or cry he died : the 
heart had given way. He had been ailing 
about a fortnight. 

" I gave a slight scream, and Hawtrey^ 
who was about to leave the room, turned 
quickly round, saw the expression on my 
face, and then rushed to the bedside. A 
€mile of triumph passed over his lips as 
he saw his former master dead, and with 
the old will firmly grasped in his hand. I 
hastened to the door. 

" ' What are you going to do?' asked 
he, seizing me by the arm. 

" ' To summon the servants, and send 
for the doctor,' replied I. 

" * He's dead,' said Hawtrey, coolly ; * of 
what use is the doctor ? Besides, you 
and I, Dawson, have a little business 
to do together first.' And he locked the 
room. 

" Hawtrey and I were no strangers to 
each other. There wasn't a tavern in 
Dartvennis where we were not well known ; 
but we were prudent and kept our habits 
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secret. I knew him to be a scheming, un- 
scrupulous fellow ; and I fear me, at that 
time I was not a whit better. We both 
were keenly interested in racing matters, 
and often found ourselves in great straits 
from the losses our frequent betting and 
gambling, at a club called the * New Tats,* 
entailed upon us. 

" ' What business is it you mean ?* 
asked I. 

" * That will,' said he, ' is known only to 
you and me, for it was only this morning 
that the squire made up his mind to exe- 
cute it, and he has seen no one save us 
two. I can vouch for that : I know his 
mode of conducting business well enough. 
It is all the parson Askew' s doing : ever 
since the squire has been taken ill 'he's 
been here, advising him to leave the place 
to Sir George ; and it was only last night 
that I heard the squire bawl out angrily 
to the parson, that he should make no other 
will, but that matters should remain as he 
always intended them. And, just like him, 
this very morning of course he complies 
with the wishes of Askew, but at the same 
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time gives strict orders both to me and to 
the servants not to admit the parson on any 
account. Askew called twice this morning, 
but of course was denied admittance. No 
one. I can swear, tnows of the existence of 
that will, or even of the Squire's inten- 
tions, but you and I. Neither of us you 
know, Dawson, is very strict about points 
of honour ; let us come to terms.* 

"Briefly, the terms were that I should 
hand over the second will for destruction, 
and receive 1000/. out of the 5000/. left 
by the first will to Hawtrey, as soon as 
the money came into his possession. I was 
in debt, fond of loose living, and in 
short the temptation was too strong for 
me. I acceded, after a slight hesita- 
tion, to his proposal; but knowing the 
character of the man whom I had to deal 
with, I thought I would be clever,* and so 
declined to destroy the will till the 1000/. 
due to me should be paid up. Fool that I 
was, I thought that I should thus have a 
check upon Hawtrey ! I placed the will in 
the strong-room of the firm, beneath a 
broken stone slab, under a box labelled 
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' Charitable Trusts, Copley School. There 
it will be found now. 

" On the false will being proved, Hawtrey 
declined to pay me a single farthing of the 
sum agreed upon, but coolly repudiated the 
whole bargain. 

'' I threatened that unless he fulfilled his 
share of the agreement I would immediately 
place the real will before my employers. 

" He laughed, and said, * Do it if you 
like ; but your confession will lead as much 
to your ruin as to mine. If you want to 
get struck off the rolls, you are quite at 
liberty to expose the will — and yourself.* 

" He was right. I had never thought he 
would have backed out of his bargain, and 
was not prepared for this piece of counter- 
villany. For a moment I was doubtful 
what to do. It was in my power to render 
justice to the late squire's brother, and to 
restore him to the property; but only at 
the sacrifice of my own reputation, and 
even personal safety. 

" The law is never gentle to professional 
men who fraudulently abuse the trust 
reposed in them. After consideration, I 
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had not the courage to suiFer for the wrong 
that I had done. There was therefore no 
alternative hut to be silent, and to be 
cheated by Hawtrey. I resolved, however, 
not tamely to submit. I told him that the 
first time I met him out of doors, I would 
horsewhip him within an inch of his life : 
I kept my word. We met by accident ia 
the market-place : I had been drinking, as 
usual, and my rage was uncontrolled by 
reason. I rushed upon my brother accom- 
plice, seized him by the throat, and gave 
Mm as sound a thrashing as he ever received 
in his life. Some people tried to rescue 
him, and the police interfered; but, mad 
with rage, I attacked everybody, and a 
regular brawl ensued. The afiair created 
considerable scandal in the town. I was 
summoned before the Bench, my case was 
strongly commented on, and I was heavily 
fined. It was now that my employers in- 
formed me that, after such improper con- 
duct, and also having heard since this fracas 
much to my disadvantage in connexion with 
various gambling proceedings which had 
taken place in the town^ it was impossible 
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for them to keep me in their business, and 
that before I left they wished to go over 
the books, as I had charge of the money re- 
lating to foreclosure accounts. 

''Now it had so happened that some 
days before my dismissal I had received 
700/. from a client to place in the hands of 
the firm for investment on mortgage. 
Belying on my getting very shortly the 
money from Hawtrey, I had only paid into 
the county bank 500/. out of 700/., intend- 
ing to refund the difference as soon as I 
received my 1000/. On the word of a 
dying man, I swear I did not intend to em- 
bezzle this sum ; but I had pressing debts, 
and I thought that to advance to myself a 
little money from a client's deposit for a 
short while, was not such a very great 
crime, after all. My employers, however, 
when I was forced to explain the matter, 
looked most gravely upon what they called 
^y theft. Theft it was, pure and simple, in 
their eyes, for when they asked me from 
whom I shortly expected to get money, I 
made my case worse by a story full of 
blunders and confusion. It was only to 
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avoid discrediting their firm, they said, that 
they did not hand me over to the law. 
My father, who was manager of a small 
manufactory in Lancashire, paid up the 
sum, and I was summarily dismissed, 
Messrs. Jackson and Linton assuring me 
that if ever they heard that I was trying 
to get a place in a solicitor's firm, they 
would think it their duty to give my true 
character to my new employers. 

" Meanwhile the will was in the strong- 
room : but it had been impossible for me 
to regain possession of it. When Hawtrey 
refused to pay me the 1000/., I had in- 
tended destroying the document ; but I re- 
quired a convenient opportunity to do so. 
To remove all the boxes and to get at the 
loose slab, would be a work of time as well 
as noisy ; and as T knew that the will was 
perfectly safe where it was concealed, I 
did not then trouble myself about the 
matter; the first occasion that I had to 
go into the strong-room would answer my 
purpose very well. 

" In the ordinary course of things, an 
opportunity would have soon offered itself 
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had I not been summarily dismissed. As 
it was I did my best to attain my object. 
The key of the strong-room was kept by 
Mr. Linton, and on finding that my dis- 
missal was unavoidable, I asked him for it, 
saying that I wished to place some docu- 
ments in the room before I quitted his 
employ, but he replied that there was no 
necessity for my troubling myself in the 
matter, and that he would himself put the 
documents back in their place. I tried 
then to secure the key surreptitiously, but 
failed. 1 had therefore to leave the precious 
will behind me. It did not, however,, 
trouble me much, for I had not told 
Hawtrey where I had deposited it, and 
I knew that unless the place was pulled 
down, and the flooring taken up, there was 
no chance of it ever being discovered. Nor 
did I bother myself about the possibility 
of Hawtrey becoming repentant and con- 
fessing, for unless he knew where the will 
was, and could produce it, of what use was 
his confession? Indeed, I think Hawtrey 
was under the impression that the docu- 
ment had already been destroyed. In after 
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life I have often thought that I would 
write the whole circumstances of the case 
to Messrs. Jackson and Linton, and let 
full justice be done to Sir George Barillon, 
but I have never had the courage. I never 
saw Hawtrey again after I left Dartvennis^ 
or heard of him. No one, I may add, has 
ever had a suspicion of the second will. 
Mr. Askew, the clergyman, on the death 
of the last squire, wished to know why 
I had been sent for, and I replied to let 
Mr. Barillon have a look at the will he 
made some years ago. 

" * He expressed no wish to alter any of 
its clauses in favour of his brother ?' asked 
the clergyman. 

'* ' No wish,' said I ; * he died with the 
will in his hand, and seemed perfectly 
satisfied with its contents.* 

" * It is as I feared,* muttered Mr. 
Askew. * I did my best that justice should 
be done to Sir George, but, alas ! in vain,' 
and he turned away. 

" Such is my confession. Of my after- 
Hfe I need say nothing here. I gave up 
the law, for which I never had a taste, and 
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tried my hand at many things, all of which 
failed. My father refused to see me, 
my other relatives followed his example, 
and I was thrown on the world alone. I 
emigrated to the Cape, but could do no 
good. I tried Australia and New Zealand, 
with a similar result. At the end of 
three years I returned to England, when I 
succeeded in picking up a subsistence by 
my pen, as a penny-a-liner and sporting 
tout. Had it not been for my passion for 
drink, I might have done better than I 
have done. I am told that T am as good as 
a dead man. Well ! life has not had so 
many charms for me that I need much 
regret shuffling off its mortal coil. May 
my past be forgiven, and may Holy Mother 
Church absolve me ! It is never too late to 
mend, and I have done my act of justice at 
last." 





CHAPTEE VII. 



HAWTREY. 




OME three weeks after the dis- 
covery of the will, Sir George 
Barillon and his cousin were 
seated, engaged in earnest conversation, 
in the library of Professor Stuttmacher, 
a large square room, filled everywhere 
with books and pamphlets, which seemed 
to pour down from the heavily laden 
shelves and tables, and make little lite- 
rary reservoirs for themselves in every 
comer and crevice. It was evident, from 
the faces of the cousins, that there was 
something important on hand. The squire 
looked very grave, and there was a decided 
Quarter-Session expression in the light of 
his eyes, and in the comers of his mouth. 
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Sir George sat back in his chair, pulling 
his moustache and imperial, and now and 
then nodding his head in approval, as 
his cousin spoke in low tones to him. 

The door opened, and in walked Dr. 
Stiittmacher. 

"Mr. Hawtrey will be with you in a 
quarter of an hour, gentlemen !" said he, 
gravely. 

"He is perfectly capable to answer 
questions ?" asked Sir Greorge. 

"Oh, perfectly; he is quite restored, as 
regards his mental state; physically, he is 
still weak." 

"We don't care about his physical 
state," muttered the squire> "we are not 
going to thrash him !" 

" You seem to take a very kindly in- 
terest in this fellow?" asked Sir George 
of the Professor. 

"He was alone, and unbefriended," re- 
plied the Professor, sitting down, "and 
his pitiable condition did appeal to me. 
As your Waller does say 'he was wan 
and meagre, with a pity-moving face.' 
Besides, he was to me useful, and, as says 
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the Eochefoucauld, 'we pardon much to 
those who are to us useful." 

"Tou know Hawtrey's history?" asked 
the squire, gruffly, and stopping in his 
pacing up and down the room. 

" He did tell me that he had been un- 
fortunate in gambUng. when I began to 
employ him, but that he was for the past 
Tery sorry. Still," sighed the Professor, 
^*I did not know he was so bad as you 
now do tell me. He promised his habit 
of drinking to abandon, and said he was 
repentant, but he did not keep his word. 
Tour Hudibras is right—' repentance is a 

honest fellow.' Hawtrey, or rather, Otway, 
for I did not know his name was Hawtrey, 
pretended repentance, but he did not try 
amendment." 

"Tou never knew then. Doctor," said 
the squire, sitting down, "that he was 
the illegitimate son of a dissipated baronet, 
who gave his mother a pittance, and on 
her death, which happened soon after 
!p[awtrey left Christ Church, where he had 
been a servitor, took no further notice of 
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his offspring? As matters have turned 
out I think he was right !" ejaculated the 
squire, parenthetically. 

" No ; I did never know this/' said the 
Doctor. " I knew he had been to Oxford, 
for I soon did find out that he was a man 
of education. Were it not for this deadly- 
drink, he might have made a mark in the 
world !" 

"How did Eichard get hold of him?'" 
asked Sir George of his cousin. 

" You know how fond your brother was 
of messing about with old documents, and 
all that ' kind of thing ?'* answered the 
squire. " Well, he advertised, it seems, in 
the Athenaum, for an amanuensis, and 
among the replies he got was one from 
Hawtrey. I suppose he thought Hawtrey 
the best of the lot, and so closed with him,, 
and afterwards made him a kind of secre- 
tary. He remained at Eoyston till Eichard's 
death, as we all too well know, and,, 
indeed, might have stayed on there when 
I came into the place, for I made 
him my steward, had he only behaved 
himself." 
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•'He did not behave himself then with 
you ?" asked Dr, Stuttmacher. 

" I should think not, indeed, nor with 
any one else, it appears!" growled the 
Squire. " He did me the honour, it seems, 
to aspire to Miss BariUon's hand, and per- 
secuted her on every occasion with his atten- 
tions. My daughter, very foolishly, and 
out of mistaken kindness to the fellow, did 
not at once tell me of the honour he wished 
to do my house, for fear of getting him dis- 
missed, as she knew that he was alone and 
friendless in the world. I saw very little of 
Hawtrey at that time, and knowing that 
he was clever, left much in his hands, and 
he, it appears, chose his opportunities when 
I was absent to make love to my child. To do 
the fellow justice, I believe he was then gen- 
uinely attached to her, though, no doubt, as 
we see from his diary, the thought that she 
might have a good fortune, heightened, to a 
certain extent, his passion. But about this 
time I heard reports of Hawtrey very little 
to his credit — that he was fond of haunting 
taverns, of gambling, and the like pursuits, 
which rendered it very undesirable his being 
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my steward any longer. I was on the point 
of giving him his conge, when my daughter 
came to me and told me how he had perse- 
cuted her with his attentions, and how 
she had just escaped from his insolence. 
This insolence being nothing less than an 
offer from Master Hawtrey, who was very 
much in his cups — for in his senses he 
would have been more cautious— of mar- 
riage — a runaway marriage, if I remember 
rightly. You can imagine that the day 
did not wane many hours before Hawtrey 
was turned neck-and-crop out of the place.'^ 

"And you heard nothing more of 
him till he turned up here?" asked Sir 
George. 

'' Oh, yes I did, though. For a time 
he skulked about Dartvennis, and wrote 
a piteous letter to Muriel, imploring her 
pardon, which I answered sharp enough, 
and gave him to understand, that if he 
were found within the precincts of Royston 
it would be the worse for him. Then 
he went to London- and I heard nothing 
of him for some months, till he wrote 
me a very proper letter, earnestly begging 
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my pardon for the past, and saying how 
bitterly he regretted his conduct toward 
Miss Barillon. He then said that he had 
made the acquaintance of a corn-merchant 
in the City, a Mr. Stephen, with whom 
he* knew that I had had transactions, 
and wanted to know whether I would 
recommend him, as he thought he saw 
his way to make very good capital out 
of the 5000/. he had inherited. 

" He had inherited, indeed !" broke in 
Sir George. 

"Well, like the Doctor, I mistook re- ; 
• pentance for amendment, and wrote to 
Stephen, stating fully Hawtrey's history, 
and putting it to him whether he thought 
lie could employ him. Stephen, however, 
it seems, had taken a fancy to the fellow, 
and resolved to give him a trial. For a 
time all went well, and then, so Stephen 
told me, Hawtrey began to neglect his 
work, took to drinking again, and mixed 
Limself up with a lot of men who did 
nothing but gamble and bet. . At last 
the end* came: Stephen desired Hawtrey 
to quit the firm, and we soon afterwards 
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heard that he had lost every penny of 
his 5000/. — ^his 5000/., Q-eorge — in carda 
and racing. That's all I know of the 
fellow, till he turned up here." 

"Then I must have his acquaintance 
made about the very time he did lose 
that money," said the Doctor. *^ He wa& 
working in the Beading Boom of your 
British Museum, as what you call a 
literary hack, when he was to me pointed 
out as an able man. He did tell me 
that he had just lost all his money, and 
was well nigh destitute. I was then col- 
lating Greek MSS. for my work on the 
Pauline Epistles, and I did find Hawtrey 
so useful that I did keep him ever since 
with me. But latterly his fine intellect 
has. so made a wreck of itself — a/i, quantum 
mutatm ah illo! — ^that he could me no 
longer help, and so, not wishing to him 
turn adrift, I did keep him as tutor for 
those pupils — like Mr. Mowbray — who 
knew not sufficient German to learn with- 
out English aid, the language." 

"And what are you going to "do with 
him now?" asked the Squire. 
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" Oh, I have nothing more to do with 
him. I have promised him some little 
money for him to go to the Brazils, 
where, he says, he does know a contractor 
of railways, a friend of his — Arcades ambOy 
I fear! — who will take him as a clerk. 
But I do not think he will ever do 
good. He does lack a proper government 
over himself; as says your Shakspeare, 
' 'Tis government that makes men seem 
divine; the want thereof makes them 
abominable;* and Hawtrey has that want, 
I do fear." 

"And he is really restored to perfect 
sanity?" asked Sir George. 

"Oh, quite." 

"Why has he suddenly come round 
to say that he will see us, and answer 
our questions ?" asked the Squire. 

"Because I did say that unless he 
did make a frank breast of the past, 
I would give him no money for Brazil." 

Just then a knock at the door was 
heard, and Hawtrey entered. 

He looked very pale, and one could 
see by the cold air with which he bowed 
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to the cousins, that he was doing all in 
his power to conquer his agitation. He 
smiled slightly upon the Professor, and 
then sat down. 

" You are acquainted with our object 
in wishing to see you ?" asked Sir Q-eorge, 
curtly. 

"I am." 

**And you are willing to corroborate, 
by your testimony, the evidence we have 
received ?" 

"Perfectly. I have no intention of 
ever returning to England, so my evi- 
dence cannot render me amenable to the 
law." 

" Tou were the private secretary of 
the late Mr. Eichard Barillon for some 

J ,. 

"For the seven years preceding his 
death." 

"Tou were cognizant of the fact that 
the late Mr. Barillon had made a will 
soon after coming into his property, leaving 
Eoyston to his cousin, Mr. GeoflBrey 
Barillon, to the exclusion of his brother. 
Sir Greorge, then in the Cochineal Islands?" 
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" I was/' 

" And by a codicil in that will you wer^ 
left the sum of 5000/. ?" 

"Yes." 

'*Were you acquainted with one Henry 
Dawson ?" 

"Yes: he and I were at one time on 
friendly terms together." 

" On friendly terms together," repeated 
Sir George. " You are aware that Dawson 
was knocked down by a train a few 
weeks ago, and conveyed to the hospital, 
where he died from the injuries he sus- 
tained, a few days after his admission ?" 

Hawtrey bowed assent. 

"Are you aware that on his death-bed 
he made an important confession respecting 
an act in which you were concerned ?" 

" Yes : I have heard that much from Dr. 
Stuttmacher," answered Hawtrey. 

" You can form, some idea of that con- 
fession and that statement ?" 

"I can form the most accurate idea," 
replied Hawtrey, half smiling. 

" Is it true," asked Sir Q-eorge, sternly, 
"that my brother on his death-bed made 
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a second will which cancelled all the pro- 
visions contained in the former one, and 
left the property of Eoyston wholly and 
entirely to me ?" 

" It is so." 

" And you suppressed that will ?" 

" I did." 

"Why?" 

"Because the late Squirt had forgotten 
to insert the 5000/. he had formerly pro- 
mised me, and died before such inser- 
tion could be made," replied Hawtrey, sul- 
lenly. 

" You are here in a foreign country, Mr. 
Hawtrey," said Sir George, sternly, "and 
therefore not amenable to English law, but 
your moral sense cannot be so wholly per- 
verted as not to see the enormity of the 
act you have committed. You have kept 
me from my property for years, and have 
led Mr. Barillon here to imagine himself 
to be the proprietor of Eoyston, when 
he has never had the slightest claim to 
it. 

" The scoundrel !" growled Mr. Barillon, 
very audibly. 
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"And yet," said Hawtrey quickly, and 
turning to the Squire, " one of my reasons 
for committing that act was that it would 
benefit you and yours." 

"And pray what had you to do with 
me in the matter ?" asked the Squire, 
haughtily. 

" I loved your daughter," said Hawtrey 
sullenly ; " even you " 

"Have the goodness not to let Miss 
BariUon's name be mentioned in this 
affair!" said the Squire in his haughtiest 
tones. 

"Then I am to understand," said Sir 
George, coldly, " that you have no objection 
to put your name to Dawson's confession 
for the purpose of corroborating his testi- 
mony ?" 

"Not the slightest. I am about to 
expatriate myself, and if you think it 
necessary that my name should be at- 
tached, well and good." 

" It is not necessary, but I wish it for 
my own personal satisfaction," replied Sir 
George, handing him the document, which 
Hawtrey signed at once. 
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" You were with my brother daily during^ 
the period of his ilhiess ?" 

" I was ; every day, almost every hour I 
was at his side/' 

"We know that," replied the Squire^ 
significantly. 

"Pray, how do you know it? Dawson 
says nothing of the kind ?" asked Hawtrey. 

"Are you acquainted with this hand- 
writing ?" asked the Squire, pulling out of 
his pocket the leaves from the diary that 
had been forwarded him. " You may take 
it ; the papers belong to you." 

Hawtrey took the papers, looked over 
them, and said, " It is a copy from certain 
pages in my old diary. How did you come 
by them? I thought I had destroyed 
them. It only shows the madness of ever 
keeping a diary V^ 

The Sqn™ brieBy exphmed. 

"I know I was making a list of the 
coins at the time of the Squire's death in 
a new diary, which I had not yet begun 
to fill with personal matters, for I had 
hopes that the collection would be left 
me. I must, therefore, have put these 
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loose leaves, which I had torn out of my 
old diary as they were too dangerous to 
be preserved, into the pocket of the new 
diary, intending to destroy them when the 
facts there recorded were sufficiently remem- 
bered by me, and then forgotten that I had 
so secreted them. I was under the im- 
pression, though, that I had destroyed 
them at a later period." 

"But how did your diary come among^ 
my papers ?" asked the Squire. 

"Miss Bariilon was very much inte- 
rested in the coins at Eoyston, and I lent 
her the diary which had the list of them, 
never imagining, you may be sure, that ita 
pocket contained those precious leaves ! 
Soon afterwards I received my conge from 
you and never got my book back again. 
No doubt, owing to the events that occurred,^ 
Miss Bariilon forgot all about its existence, 
and I did not think it of sufficient impor- 
tance to trouble her to return it to me ; the 
Bariilon papers being in the same chest 
with the coins, my diary, I suppose, got 
into the hands of my successor at Eoyston,. 
and was placed in the chest." 
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" Yes, I think I remember now/' said 
the Squire, "that once when taking out 
the cases of coins to show to a local dealer, 
the diary slipped from them. I took it 
up, glanced hastily at it, and saw that 
nothing was written in it (for your list 
was written at the wrong end of the diary). 
I imagined it, therefore, to be a new diary 
book belonging to my late cousin, and so 
let it remain amongst his papers." 

" I asked you/' began Sir George, 
" whether you saw a good deal of my 
brother at the time of his illness." 

" Yes, daily ; in fact, I may almost say 
I was hourly with him." 

" Do you think his leaving me the pro- 
perty was quite a sudden thought — a freak 
of impulse which, had he lived longer, he 
would have as suddenly repented of?'* 

"I thought so at the time, but on 
mature reflection I began to be of opinion 
that his cancelling the first will was no 
sudden freak, but a sound and genuine 
action," replied Hawtrey. 

" Let me ask you what made you arrive 
at that conclusion? I have no one but 
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you to ask for an account of my brother's 
last moments," added Sir George, half apolo- 
getically. 

"I will answer you/' replied Hawtrey, 
slowly. "Shortly after his illness began 
to be serious it seemed to me that the late 
Squire, though getting physically weaker 
every day, was becoming on the other 
hand mentally stronger and clearer. He 
would lay for hours quite silent, as if 
rapt in reflection, and then mutter fre- 
quently to himself "Delusions! all delu- 
sions ! 

" Oh !" said Sir George, interested. 

"I need not tell you, though I believe 
the fact was unknown to all but to you and 
to me, that your brother was subject to 
delusions concerning you/* 

"He spoke to you concerning them?'* 
asked Sir George. 

*'He told me frequently, when in hia 
confidential moods, that he had been en- 
gaged to a Miss Tremayne, and that you 
had poisoned her, and that you enter- 
tained the same designs upon his life in 
order to get the property, and that was 
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the reason why he refused ever to see you 
when in England, or to have anything to 
do with you." 

" I never knew anything of this, George. 
Bichard never hinted such a thing to me. 
Is it true?" asked the Squire of his 
cousin. 

" Quite* true. It is an old story ; I never 
thought it worthy of mention. Bichard 
was attached to a Miss Tremayne, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of Boyston, 
and as luck would have it I also paid her 
attention. Unfortunately she died rather 
suddenly, of heart disease, if I remember 
rightly, and nothing would convince 
Bichard but that, jealous of the preference 
she showed to him (which, by the way, was 
not true, for I was the favoured one), I 
had deliberately poisoned her. With the 
secrecy of insanity he kept the fact 
to himself, but from this moment I date 
the origin of his bitter hatred to me. 
Afterwards he extended the idea, and 
became a victim of the fixed delusion that 
I intended to poison him in order to come 
into the property. Hence we never met. 
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or took any liotice of each other ; and when 
I was appointed to the Cochineal Islands I 
intended to live and die there, and there- 
fore took but scant interest in Eoyston." 

^'I had no idea of all that/' said the 
Squire, astonished. " Why, if you had con- 
tested the wiU under which I inherited and 
mentioned the existence of such a delusion 
the Court would have upset it to a cer- 
tainty." 

"Perhaps — ^but I did not know that 
Bichard had mentioned the existence of this 
delusion to any one. I know he had not to 
the lawyers or to Askew, and therefore 
thought that no one could corroborate my 
statement. Besides, as you know, I soon 
abandoned the idea of coming to England 
to institute a lawsuit." 

" It was my daily fear that such an event 
would occur, and thus render piy fraudulent 
act, not only a crime, but a blunder," said 
Hawtrey. 

Sir George took no notice of this observa- 
tion. 

" When my brother mentioned my name 
in connexion with Miss Tremayne's death. 
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and also as intending to poison* him, you of 
course saw at once that he was labouring 
under a delusion^ and not in his right 
senses ?" 

" Of course/' 

"Did he often allude to the subject, or 
was it only occasionally mentioned ?" 

" He frequently spoke of it, and especially 
during the few months before his death." 

" May I ask," said Sir George, regarding 
Hawtrey keenly, " what course you pursued 
when these delusions were topics of discus- 
sion ? Did you attempt to convince him of 
their falseness, and try to let him think 
rationally on the subject ?" 

A pause, during which Hawtrey looked 
down and traced the patterns on the carpet 
with his foot. 

"Shall I repeat my question?" said Sir 
George. 

" Well, I will answer you," replied Haw- 
trey, quickly ; " one confession more or less 
will make but little diflferenceinyour estimate 
of my character. It was not my object, Sir 
George, to see you at Koyston. I wished 
the father of Miss Barillon to be the owner 
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of its land and 1 encouraged the late 

Squire in his delusions." 

" Do you mean to say," said Sir George, 
regarding Hawtrey with horror, " that you 
let him believe I poisoned Miss Tre- 
mayne, and had the same designs on his 
own life ?" 

" I do !" answered Hawtrey, curtly. 

There was a pause for a few moments. 

"You say that my brother during his 
illness muttered something about ' delusions ! 
delusions !' Did he die believing in the ex- 
istence of those delusions ?" 

" I believe not. He struggled with them 
rand gradually seemed to become convinced 
that he had judged you wrongfully, and it 
was then that he began to take a sudden 
•dislike to me. I sometimes think that he 
knew I had encouraged him in his hatred 
ijo you for malicious motives of my own, and 
ihat it was for that reason he did not men- 
tion my name in his will. Mr. Askew did 
you more harm than good, for had he not 
taken your part so strongly I ^believe the 
will would have been made in your favour 
earlier. The late Squire hated the clergy, 
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and he no doubt thought that if he made a 
will in your favour it would be said that he 
was under the parson's thumb. Though 
he told Mr. Askew that , you would not 
inherit Eoyston, still, I felt sure that he 
intended to make a will in your favour." 

" What made you feel sure ?'* 

" Because I had endeavoured more than 
once to revive his hatred of you by men- 
tioning the delusions under which he 
laboured, but at last, the day or two before 
he died, he burst out with, * You lie ! you 
lie ! George is as good as gold ! It is I 
that should be forgiven ! I that should be 
forgiven !' and those words he repeated, more 
to himself than t© me, over and over again. 
I tried to calm him, but I was ordered out 
of the room. I saw him in the evening of 
that day : he was still cold to me, but spoke 
about several .matters connected with the 
property. He made no further mention of 
your name, nor did he hint to me his inten- 
tion of making another will. But still, I feel 
sure that his suspicions concerning you had 
vanished and that he disliked me for having 
encouraged them. I believe now that one 
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of the chief reasons for asking me to witness 
his signature was to prove to me that he 
was no longer a victim to his former impres- 
sions against yon. Save to you and to me 
I am • convinced he never mentioned the 
nature of his delusions. He died, having 
been harsher and colder to me for^ the three 
days previous to his death than I had ever 
known him before. For though variable to 
others he had ever been a friend to me." 

" I wonder he never wrote to me if his 
feelings had changed towards me," mused 
Sir Q-eorge. 

" He may have intended to do so, only 
his sudden death prevented him/' suggested 
Hawtrey. 

" I have done with you," said Sir George, 
rising. " Your conduct proves you to be 
one of those men who do not even rise to 
the level of our contempt. Your base 
return for all my brother's kindness to you 
and your infamous conduct towards me 
make you the most pitiful scoundrel that I 
have ever met or heard of." 

You do not shame feel, it appears to 
me, for your conduct," said the Professor 
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mildly addressing Hawtrey, who had listened 
to Sir George's words, with an air of perhaps 
assumed indifference. 

" Shame !" said Hawtrey, bitterly. " Why 
should I feel it ? I am accustomed to shame 
— am I not the child of it?" And without 
another word he walked out of the room. 

A few words to link the chain of events. 
The Squire on receiving intelligence re- 
specting the second will had fully entered 
into the matter both with his lawyers 
and with Sir George. The only course 
for him to adopt was very clear. He had 
never felt that he had a moral right to 
Koyston, he now saw that he had not even 
a legal right. He wrote a statement of 
the case to Arthur Barillon and at once set 
about to make all the compensation in his 
power to Sir George. But the kindly 
ex-governor took the most lenient view 
of matters and acted as generously as it 
was possible for him under the circum- 
stances. 

All that Sir George regretted was, that 
owing to Koyston being so encumbered 
with mortgages and with other little mat- 
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ters which tended greatly to impoverish the 
estate, he was unable to refund his cousin 
the 20,000/. he had received some few years 
ago or in any way to befriend him as he 
would have liked. Indeed, Sir George 
thought that it would be necessary for him 
to let the place and live quietly abroad for a 
time till matters had so far settled them- 
selves as to allow him to live in comfort in 
the home of his ancestors. However, he 
did not trouble his wife with this view of 
the case until he felt that such a step would 
be absolutely necessary. Lady Barillon 
was so enchanted with her change of fortune 
and so certain that her future progeny 
would be a son and heir, that it was a piiy 
to blight in any way (especially in her situ- 
ation) her ecstatic happiness. 

On hearing how Hawtrey had been con- 
nected in this fraudulent affair. Sir George 
was desirous of asking him a few questions, 
not so much to corroborate the testimony of 
Dawson, for the existence of the will spoke 
for itself, as to acquire a little information 
concerning his brother's last moments. 
Accordingly, he called on Dr. Stuttmacher, 
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and informed him of everything concerning 
Hawtrey. The Professor said Hawtrey was 
now all but cured, and assured Sir George 
that he would use his influence to make him 
answer all that was required. At the end of 
a week after Sir George's request Hawtrey 
was dismissed from the Asylum. Alone 
and friendless, the good-natured Professor 
took him into his own .house and befriended 
him. It was now that Hawtrey was informed 
of the confession of Dawson. At first he de- 
nied the existence of the whole affair, but 
finding that facts were too strong for him he 
began little by little to confirm the truth of 
his former accomplice's statement. Still no- 
thing would induce him to see either Mr. 
Barillon or Sir George. He positively refused 
to say a word to either of them. Nearly a 
fortnight elapsed before he consented to 
make a frank confession. The Professor was 
under the impression that his offer of money 
(which by the way he was to be refunded by 
Sir George) for the passage to the Brazils was 
the chief means of making Hawtrey alter his 
decision. But another agent had been atwork. 
It so happened that Muriel had met 
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the poor lost man wandering moodily 
by the Adle, doubtless thinking of that 
new world he was soon to see, for the 
Professor had told him that after the ewposi of 
his past conduct he could no longer be in his 
employ. Muriel at once came up to him, for 
Hawtrey seeing her, was about to hasten 
away like a cowed animal, and spoke not 
harshly but frankly to him of the awful sin 
he had committed. For some quarter of au 
hour a conversation ensued between the 
two, the details of which never transpired, 
and when it was concluded, Hawtrey had 
risen for the moment a better man, and 
had promised to reveal all he knew. Hard 
and unrepentant, as it was feared he still 
was, I doubt whether he would have 
parted with the copy of the "Christian 
Year,"" sent him by Muriel, the day after 
this conversation had taken place, for 
anything that the world could offer. 

Whilst these matters were proceeding they 
were watched with considerable interest by 
one, who, though a silent spectator, was by no 
means an inattentive one. Andrew Lambert, 
who had been passing his vacation amid the 
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Italian lakes, had promised Mr. Barillon to 
take Biesenheim on his way home, and to 
see what progress his suit was likely to make. 
On his arrival at the little watering place, 
he had done all in his power to ingratiate 
himself with Muriel. He behaved very 
well, and acted so plausibly that that youngs 
lady, though far from feeling in the slightest 
degree any real interest in him, began to 
thS. him improved, and .« more gLiom. 
to him at Biesenheim than she had been 
at Dartvennis. Her father, highly pleased 
at this, began to form favourable opinions 
as to her fature, and to hope that all that, 
nonsense about young Mowbray had been 
properly expelled from her head and heart. 

But the Squire was grievously mis- 
taken. Muriel was as constant as ever ta 
the memory of Kit, and not a week passed 
that she did not communicate witl^ Bosa 
and got all the news about him she could. 
She thought it, however, prudent to keep 
this little matter secret, and Mr. Barillon,. 
acting under the impression that out of 
sight was out of mind, ceased now to* 
trouble himself at all about Mowbray's* 
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affection for his daughter. " Lambert has 
the field to himself," he muttered, " and 
if he plays his cards well will win the 
day." And he was playing his cards well. 
Ceasing the r6le of the ardent swain, 
Lambert was content now with acting the* 
part of a friend, and it was for this reason 
that Muriel was gracious and friendly to him. 
She felt grateful to him fur having at last 
rightly interpreted her feelings, and acknow- 
ledging the fact that anything like love was 
out of the question between them. The con- 
sequence was that believing in his friendship 
she politely reciprocated his feelings, and 
the intercourse that now took place between 
the two was of so kindly a nature that 
it might have perhaps deceived a careless 
spectator. 

And now it was that he heard of the 
existence of the second will. As soon as 
Mr. Barillon had become aware of the fact, 
and that the matter was beyond the region 
of dispute, he at once informed Lambert 
of his sudden reverse of fortune. Lambert 
was profuse in his sympathies, most sin- 
cerely deplored the event, and was con- 
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ventionally condoling. But not the less 
•did he regard the matter from his own 
point of view. He resolved to be on his 
guard. 

For Muriel personally, and for her own 
intrinsic worth, he had always cared but 
little. It was as the daughter of one of 
the leading: men in the county, who bore a 
fa^, naL »eoond to none 'in the »nl, 
of the Limeshire squirearchy, that Lambert 
had paid his attentions to her. As Miss 
Barillon of Boyston she was a woman who 
^s his wife would undoubtedly add to his 
position. He knew that she was beautiful 
and generally admired, and that satisfied 
his vanity, but more than all beside he 
valued her for the social advantages that 
her name and lineage possessed in Lime- 
shire. The Barillons had been rooted in 
the county for centuries, and the most 
inquisitive genealogist would find no flaw 
in the stock. The present Squire, though 
he had inherited by an accident, was a 
lineal descendant of the family, and a man 
highly thought of in the county. He 
might not have so much wealth as certain 
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people gave him credit for, but Andrew 
Lambert did not care for money, his father 
had amply enough of that irritamenta 
malorum. 

Decidedly a marriage between the grand- 
son of a factory hand and the daughter of 
a family whose ancestors had been Squires 
of Dartvennis ever since the days of the 
Edwards^ was a consummation in his eyes 
most devoutly to be wished. These were 
the reasons which had actuated him in his 
suit. 

But suddenly now all had changed. 
Miss Barillon, the daughter of the Squire 
of Eoyston, and Miss Barillon, the daughter 
of a small gentleman farmer in Norfolk, 
were two very different personages. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that Mr. 
Andrew Lambert now found his business 
duties at home so pressing that it was 
absolutely impossible for him to remain 
away any longer. "I can do better than 
that," muttered he to himself as he took 
his ticket for Cologne. "Gad, what an 
escape IVe had ! Suppose she had accepted 
me when first I proposed, I should have 
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been obliged to have thrown her over! 
And that would have looked so cursedly 
mean. I hate meanness. I should think our 
lively friend Mowbray would take the 
hint by this time. He'll cry off, I'll be 
bound ! By Jove, what an escape ! What 
an awful let off!" 
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THE ORANGE. 




MONTH after the events related in 
the last chapter, two persons were 
seated on a rustic bench, in front of 
a farm-house with low gabled roof, watching 
the October sunset tinging the mellowed 
scenery with its cold bright sheen. It was 
the close of a beautiful afternoon, and the 
view that lay before them was one familiar 
to many a yeoman: meadows filled with 
grazing kine, or penned-up sheep; clear 
well-kept ditches, intersecting breadths of 
land, now no longer verdant, but brown and 
fertilizing ; here a holding, fresh from the 
labours of the plough, and breathing forth 
the scent of newly turned earth ; there a vast 
enclosure, still stiff with the stubble of 
autumn ; away in the distance, woods, silver 
sown with frost, shedding quickly their 
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russet leaves that tinkled as tliey fell, covert 
of many a wily cock and suspicious hare ; 
whilst away in the distance, dotted here and 
there with hut-like haystacks or silent 
windmills, hill and dale rises trim and riven 
ready for the seed. 

*' How well the country looks, Muriel ! 
How in this sunset. There is a beauty 
about the fall of autumn which even 
summer does not possess. Nature is like a 
woman : she never tries to please so much as 
when her charms are on the wane.'* 

"Then T must be on the wane, papa,'* 
said Muriel, smiling ; " for I have no other 
happiness than to try and please you." 

" My darling !" said her father, bending 
down and kissing her, "I really believe 
you do not regret the change at all — ^in 
fact I think you are happier at the Grrange 
than at Eoyston." 

"And are you as unhappy as you anti- 
cipated ?" asked Muriel, nestling her head 
against her father's breast. " You thought 
at first that the change from the position 
of a great squire to that of a small gen- 
tleman farmer would be almost intolerable ; 
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but has it proved so ? If I have ever 
been sad at our altered circumstances, it 
has been only because I feared the change 
might tell on you. But I am now sad no 
longer, for I see that you are reconciled; 
nay happy-iB it not so. papa dear?" 

" Yes, darling, it is so !" replied Mr. 
Barillon, smiling. " No man of course can 
fall from fortune to poverty without pre- 
tending not to feel the change, and the 
blow was, as you know, at the time a 
rather smart one. But then upon reflec- 
tion, I generally became consoled. By 
the laws of moral right I was not entitled 
to Eoyston, and I was never quite recon- 
ciled to the idea of possessing the place to the 
exclusion of the man who should have been 
the heir. But of course when the property 
was left me, I was bound to accept it in the 
absence of all opposition, and therefore 
having lived there some years, and having 
done everything in my power to beautify ifc, 
to have to quit the place just as I was 
beginning to enjoy the fruits of my labours, 
was naturally a very severe disappointment. 
But it is so no longer, Muriel dear. The 
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expenses of Eoyston were very heavy during 
the last few years and caused me considerable 
anxiety. No, no !" said he, rising from the 
bench, " after all, I am no worse off than I 
was before. My ownership of Eoyston has 
been a pleasant episode, and it has ended 
honourably and amicably. Here I am in 
my old home where you were born, my pet, 
where your dear mother lived and which she 
consecrated by her death, and where passed 
days always happy. Since I have been 
here, old memories come back upon me, old 
associations soften me with their influence, 
and I feel — God knows I say it in all 
humility — a better man. The change from 
here to Eoyston made me calculating and 
selfish, and whatever it does for other men, 
the acquisition of sudden wealth was not a 
blessing to me. Why, my pet," said Mr. 
Barillon, bending affectionately over her, 
"I was actually beginning to feel hard 
about you, and wanted to sacrifice your 
happiness to a contemptible fellow, simply 
because he was wealthy — ^the snob!" 
violently exclaimed Mr. Barillon. 

"You allude to Mr. Lambert, I suppose ?'' 
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-said -Muriel, half-smiling, " but I thought he 
was a favourite of yours ?" 

"Favourite indeed!" snarled Mr. Barillon. 
^' Because I wanted him to marry you I did 
my best to make myself blind to his faults 
and to see him in the light I wished him to 
appear in, but at heart I always disliked the 
fellow. Yes, my darling, I feel now utterly 
ashamed when I think of the mercenary way 
in which I carved out to my own satisfac- 
tion your future. Gad, I believe I should 
have approved of your marriage with any 
one— good, bad, or indiflferent— provided the 
man was wealthy ! Ah ! money is a harsh 
master, and beneath its golden yoke dignity, 
honour, and even affection have often to 
bow down and bite the dust. Forgive me, 
•my pet," and he sat again beside her and 
took her hand in his, " for I have not acted 
well towards you.'* 

" Oh, papa darling," said Muriel, pressing 
her father's hand, whilst she kissed him 
affectionately, " let the dead Past bury its 
dead, and let us once more be all in all 
together as we were in the dear old days 
when we were not rich ! Now that I am 
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no longer the daughter of the wealthy squire 
of Eoyston, but of the simple Mr. BariUon 
of the Grange, you must put all your 
ambitious thoughts about me in your 
pocket. It is very fortunate that I was 
never very mundane about such matters, else 
the falling from my high state might make 
me very discontented and unhappy." 

" Ah, well," said the Squire, " come and 
let us take a turn round the lawn — ^it's chilly 
sitting here ! Besides, I have something to* 
tell you." 

" Something to tell me ?" asked Muriel,, 
drawing on her gauntlet gloves. 

"Do you remember my sending you ta 
Cromer a little time ago ?" 

" Of course I do — why, it's not a fortnight 
ago!" replied Muriel, taking her father's 
arm and walking on to the lawn. 

" Well, during your absence a very im- 
portant visit was paid me — ^by whom do you 
think ?" 

" Oh, I cannot guess ; it might be from 
so many people," answered Muriel. 

" From a friend of yours — ^young Mow« 
bray 1" 
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" From Mr. Mowbray !" repeated Muriel, 
in astonishment; "you never told me of 

this r 

" No, my pet/ because I had a surprise for 
you. Well, you must know that just before 
I left Eoyston your admirer called upon me^ 
repeated the * old, old story ' again of how 
much he was attached to you, and wished tO' 
know whether I was still of the same opinion 
respecting a marriage between you two as I 
had always been " 

" And what did you reply ?" asked Muriel,, 
eagerly, and with flushed face. 

" Well, I said that I saw nothing to justify 
me in changing my mind ; but he is a diflSi- 
cult man to take no for an answer, this 
young Mr. Mowbray! and he pleaded so 
well that I replied I would consider the 
matter at my leisure '' 

"And have you considered?" asked 

Muriel. 

" Listen — don't be so impatient ! Well, 
then the Dean called on me privately and 
backed up his boy's suit. We had a long 
talk together and we began to think that a 
union between you two was not such an 

15—2 
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utter impossibility after all. However, I 
said I would give no definite answer at 
present, and desired that neither the Dean 
nor his son would re-open the matter with 
you. Well, since I came here, I have had 
frequent letters from the Dean, and it was 
only yesterday that we decided upon the 
course we ought both of us to adopt in the 
interests of our children " 

"And that course is ?" broke in 

Muriel. 

"That you may consider yourselves as 
engaged," answered Mr. Barillon, bending 
down and kissing his daughter. " We have 
decided that both of you be engaged for two 
years, and during that time have frequent 
opportunities of meeting so as to be tho- 
roughly well acquainted with each other. 
Then if at the end of these two years you 
are both still of the same mind and have 
the frillest faith that the happiness of both 
of you depends upon your union — ^well then, 
in God's jiame, let marriage unite you !" 

" But papa, darUng, I can hardly beUeve 
all this !" said Muriel, radiantly ; " it seems 
like a dream ! Oh, how I have hoped and 
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hoped that this would take place ! And now 
I can hardly realize it !" 

"It is a reality, my pet, I can assure 
you," said Mr. Barillon, smiling. " It will 
be a sad day to me when I lose you, but 
I suppose I must make up my miud to that 
event sooner or later, eh ? Well, then, let it 
be my consolation to feel that I have given 
you into the hands of one in whom I can 
fully trust, and whose object in life will be 
to make you a happy woman." 

"And you feel all this about Mr. Mow- 
bray?" asked Muriel, her eyes filling with 
tears of pleasure. 

" I do. He has acted throughout in the 
afiair as a thorough gentleman should. All 
that I heard about him was so much to his 
credit that I could not but have a sincere 
respect and esteem for him. But as I 
wished to know a little more of him per- 
sonally, I thought I would avail myself of 
the opportunity of your being at Cromer, to 
ask him down here for a few days." 

" And has Mr. Kit borne the test weU?" 
asked Muriel, jestingly. 

" Very well. He's a capital fellow. We 
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must write to Salamis to push him on. A 
friend at Court is always useful." 

" Talking about writing, there is nothing 
to prevent my writing by to-night's post 
to-^KitP'^ 

" There is nothing to prevent you, my 
darling," said Mr. BariUon, gaily, "doing 
everything which an engaged young lady 
should do. Go in and write at once, for 
I am sure you'll have a letter from him 
to-morrow. I shall go over the farm to see 
how that new steam-plough works which 
Sir Greorge sent me. How well the old 
timbered house looks in the sunset, Muriel. 
Nothing like it in Limeshire, eh ?" 

" Yes," muttered Mr. Barillon to himself, 
as he wended his way to the farm. " I'm 
sure it's for the best. Money is not every- 
thing ; as long as two young people of equal 
position and proper character are really 
attached to each other, and have a comfor- 
table sufficiency to begin life upon, no father 
would be right in raising any objection. 
Between the Dean and myself we ought to 
be able to start the young couple decently 
enough. Besides, young Mowbray seems to 
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be doing well, and perhaps a hint to Salamis 
might advance his interests still further, 
Oad ! what a contrast there has been 
between my future son-in-law and that self- 
seeking puppy Lambert! What a young 
blackguard that feUow showed himself! 
What a young blackguard ! He has taught 
me a lesson I shall not soon forget! And 
the worst is I deserved it too ! How fortu- 
nate Muriel never took a fancy to him I 
And she showed her taste too. Ah, there's 
the plough4)uffing away!'* 

Mr. Barillon Jiad some grounds for not 
thinking very highly of our friend Andrew 
Lambert. On the Squire's hasty return 
from Eiesenheim, in order to wind up his 
affairs previous to resuming the tenantry of 
his old farm in Norfolk, not a few visits 
were paid him by the different squirearchy 
around, who deeply regretted his departure 
from the neighbourhood. Young Lambert 
was amongst the very last who called. Mr. 
Barillon was delighted to see him, and 
indeed, now more than ever, felt the desira- 
bility of Muriel becoming Mrs. Andrew 
Xambert. If he had wished her to marry 
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money before, how much more did he wish 
it now that he was lord only of a few acres !. 
But young Lambert was not of the same 
opinion. There had been a little talk about 
the matter in his own household. Old Mr. 
Lambert advised his son "to stick to the 
girl; the connexion is good enough, and 
she'll have you fast enough now, I'll be^ 
bound. Gals like her hold their head& 
high, but the moment misfortune touches* 
them they are submissive enough; you 
may take your oath of that ! I'll make^ 
it all right as regards the brass, Andrew." 
But Mrs. Lambert was not at all of the 
same mind as her lord and master. 

" Lor, George, how you do talk ! Why^ 
she's only a sort of farmer's daughter!. 
Andrew inustn't sacrifice himself for a mere 
sentiment. He can do better than marry 
Miss Barillon, especially as she hasn't 
treated him over well in the past. I want 
for my daughter-in-law a reg'lar county 
gu'l and no mistake. Let Andrew marry 
one of the De Greys of Cleve, or the 
Ashleighs of Popham Court, or the Burys. 
of the Ness, or one of that class. He'll 
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have the cash, and he needn't lack sweet- 
hearts amongst the well-born, I'm sure* 
Why, men poorer than Andrew, and whose 
money stinks quite as much of the shop as 
ours, have married the daughters of peers of 
the rellum before now! Why mayn't he 
have the same luck, I should like to know ? 
But as for paying court to this Miss Ba- 
rillon, now — oh, ridiculous! I always did 
think her a pert and haughty-about-noth- 
ing Miss !" To his mother's way of 
thinking did the son now incline, and so 
when Mr. Barillon received him very gra- 
ciously, and mindful of past conversations, 
wherein he had oflfered to use his paternal 
offices with Muriel, to insure the suitor's 
ultimate success, hoped that he would soon 
pay them a visit at the Grange, the^young 
man had replied, in his stiffest tones — 

" You are very good ; but I am so much 
engaged that it is impossible, I fear." 

" Well, then," said Mr. Barillon, smiling, 
" when you will not be so much engaged — 
say at Christmas, I can offer you some fair 
shooting." 

I am afraid that my business will give 
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me very little leisure for visiting," replied 
Lambert, coldly. " If I am ever in your 
part of the world T shall be charmed to 
renew my acquaintance with you. Pray 
give my kind regards to Miss BariUon. Tm 
fo^ Lt J is away," fc Muriel was 
then on a visit to her aunt's. And he was 
3.bout to withdraw. 

" So, so, Mr. Lambert," said Mr. Barillon, 
" I think I can understand. My change of 
fortune seems to have had a very speedy 
effect upon the ardour of your affection. I 
thought, sir, you did me the honour to 
profess to be attached to my daughter ?" 

"It is better. Squire — I beg pardon, I 
mean Mr. Barillon — ^that that subject should 
not be introduced again between us," re- 
plied Lambert, in his supercilious way; 
"Miss Barillon once refused my hand — ^a 
step which, I have no doubt," and he smiled 
a little triumphantly, "she now bitterly 
regrets-and permit me frankly to assure 
you that I have no further intention of 
sacrificing my future by pursuing what has 
hitherto been an unsuccessful suit." 

"And yet, sir," replied Mr. Barillon, 
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angrily, " it is not a month ago that you 
told me to my face that you loved my 
daughter so ardently, that your happiness 
was so bound up with her, that *' 

" Then you were the Squire of Eoyston !" 
broke in Lambert, coolly. 

" I understand," said Mr. Barillon, rising ; 
*' you need not trouble yourself about visit- 
ing us at the Grange. Whatever I may 
have thought of you personally, I at least 
believed in your sincerity. Quit my house !" 

" And yet. Squire, I am only actuated by 
the same motives as you would be had the 
circumstances been reversed," replied Lam- 
bert. 

"What do you mean, sir? Is this 
another of your insults ?" 

" No insult at all — at least I mean it as 
none. Let me explain. Why did you 
encourage me in paying my attentions to 
your daughter ? Simply because I was rich. 
Had I been poor would you have permitted 
me to aspire to her hand ? But I need not 
ask you questions — your refusal to all Mr. 
Mowbray's pretensions, whose only fault is 
that he is poor, is a sufficient answer. You 
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see that I can stand up for a rival now that 
I am about to quit the field ! Suppose our 
positions were reversed — I pray you hear 
me out — suppose that your daughter had 
loved me, and you bad consented to our 
union, and suppose I had suddenly been, 
ruined, would you have held by yctur con- 
sent or would you not have found a reason 
to break off the engagement? Certainly 
the latter. Why, therefore, blame me for 
doing now what you would have done ? I 
am but a man of the world, cold and cal- 
culating as yourself, and I only act as any 
man of the world, who was cold and calcu- 
lating, would under the circumstances* 
Besides, I am not even sure that Miss 
Barillon would accept me. She prefers 
Mowbray, I am certain of that. No, no. 
Squire, according to my views " 

" I have nothing, sir, to do with you or 
your views," broke in Mr. Barillon. " Have 
the goodness to leave me !" 

" And yet my views are but a reflection 
of your own," sneered Lambert. "You 
farther my suit with your daughter because 
I have money, and for that reason alone. 
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I wish to marry your daughter because she 
holds a good posttion in the county, and for 
that reason alone. She has now — excuse 
my frankness — no position ; why, therefore, 
should I pursue a suit which probably may 
be hopeless, and which certainly can be of 
no advantage to myself? The thing is 
absurd !" 

" Mr. Lambert, unless you quit instantly 
this house you will find that I am not yet 
too old to give you the thrashing you merit P' 
And there was a paleness about the Squire's 
face and a strauge light in his eyes which 
made Mr. Andrew Lambert deem it prudent 
to beat a hasty retreat. 

" And this is what comes of trying to sell 
one's child !" sighed the quondam Squire 
when alone. 

Certainly he had no reason to think of 
the name of Lambert with affection. And 
yet in spite of himself he felt that there was 
in the fellow's impudent argument a little 
more truth than he cared to acknowledge. 
More than once, as he reflected upon this 
interview, did he sigh, " And this is what 
comes of trying to sell one's child !•' 
3 
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There were few who knew Kit Mowbray 
at this time that did not confess that his lines 
had fallen in very pleasant places. He had a 
most enviable post in his office ; he was on 
the best of terms with his Chief ; hianame, not 
only through the Censor^ but through one or 
two other literary channels, Was becoming 
gradually familiar to the public ; and last, 
but by no means least, it had been his good 
fortune to be engaged to the girl of all 
others he had wished to win as his wife. 
There was an amount of cumulative pros- 
perity in all this which might well tend to 
make a young man content with himself 
and the world around him. And Kit's 
manner and personal appearance now cer- 
tainly did reflect that air of supreme satis- 
faction which successfulmen not infrequently 
carry about with them. 

What Mr. Barillon had told his daughter 
really now took place. All the objections 
which had formerly been raised to a union 
were withdrawn, and the farmer of the 
Grange gradually became as much delighted 
at the prospect of the match as the Squire 
of Eoystoi^ had been opposed to it. I need 
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hardly say that the household at the 
Deanery were equally charmed. Twa 
stipulations, however, had been insisted 
upon by Mr. BariUon. The one that the 
lovers should be engaged for a certain time^ 
in order to have ample opportunities for the 
analysis of each other's character and dis- 
positions, so as to avoid (what I am given 
to understand occasionally happens), being 
desillusionne B^tei marriage; and the other 
that no union should take place until Kit 
was in the receipt of a sufficient income to 
justify such a step. Both these conditions 
Kit as well as the Dean fully agreed to — 
considering them only such as every father 
anxious for the future happiness of his 
daughter ought to insist upon. 

" I am no advocate, Mr. Dean, for short 
engagements," said Mr. BariUon, as the twa 
sat talking together upon this very subject 
in the library at the Deanery, whither Mr. 
BariUon and his daughter had been invited 
to spend Christmas. " I know I am un- 
fashionable in that respect, but marriage is 
not a partnership to be entered into hastily. 
I ascribe the numerous unhappy marri- 
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ages we see around us at the present day 
solely to the fact of short engagements. A 
young man meets a young woman constantly 
out in society, is her frequent partner at 
balls, takes her down to dinner, is her com- 
panion at picnics and garden parties and the 
like, is fascinated with her, proposes, is 
accepted, and at the end of six weeks marries, 
to find, perhaps, the awful difference between 
the fascinating girl he has known only as a 
brilliant social atom and the wife who is 
bored with the monotony of domesticity. 
No, no ; let people have, as Kit and Muriel 
are having, plenty of opportunities for dis- 
covering the direction of each other's tastes, 
the compatibility of each other's dispositions, 
and how they are calculated to pull together 
in double harness, and we shall then hear 
less of wives who have found their husbands 
brutes, and of husbands who have been dis- 
appointed in their wivesJ 

" I quite agree with you," answered the 
Dean. "The only test by which a man 
should estimate the woman he wishes to 
become his wife is by the standard of 
domestic, and not of social, life. The 
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charms of companionship — the very essence 
of matrimony — do not mean merely the 
parade of showy accomplishments, as so 
many young people imagine, but something 
sounder and more solid, and that requires 
time to find out. I myself was engaged 
nearly two years, and it was because I saw 
Mrs. Mowbray in her own house, a dutiful, 
practical, and obedient daughter, that I 
thought, when transplanted to my hearth, she 
would make an equally good wife, and I am 
happy to say I have never had occasion to 
regret my choice for one moment." 

" I am sure you have not. I only hope 
that Kit and Muriel will be equally fortu- 
nate," said Mr. Barillon, politely. 

" And why should they not ? With 
God's blessing, I see nothing but happiness 
in store for them. Kit is devotedly attached 
to her, and I know enough of my boy to say 
ihat he will make a kind and afiectionate 
husband. And as for Muriel, why, we all 
love her already as a daughter, and feel 
confident that she will be everything a true 
wife ought to be, I wish the prospects of 

VOL. III. 16 
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every one meditating marriage were likely 
to be as bright and happy." 

" I wrote to Salamis privately a few days 
ago, telling him of this engagement, and 
asked him to advance Kit if it were in his 
power. He replied there was nothing he 
should like better, b\it that at present there 
were so few appointments to be had. 
That's just like Salamis, he never binds 
himself to anything, and always, when you 
expect he has forgotten all about you, 
agreeably surprises you by the very thing 
you desired ! I shouldn't wonder — for 
Muriel is a great favourite of his — if he 
turned out a good friend to Kit !" 

"He always has been, I am sure," said 
the Dean. " Nothing could be kinder than 
Lord Salamis has shown himself." 

"Oh, yes, I know," said Mr. Barillon. 
" But what's the use of a friend at Court 
unless he helps you ? Salamis, through his 
late wife, is a near connexion of mine, and 
I am sure, under the circumstances, would 
be glad to oblige me, if he could — and he 
can if he chooses," laughed Mr. Barillon, 
" in spite of all this Eadical outcry ; for the 
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days of patronage, though on the wane, are 
not yet extinct. Kit's private secretaryship 
is a good thing ; but then if Salamis goes 
•out of office — and the last elections have 
gone against the Government — ^why our 
young friend loses his extra 300/. a year, 
and has to fall back upon his junior 
examinership." 

" Ah ! but then you are forgetting his 
connexion with the Censor. He is making 
quite an income by his articles. I had no 
idea that newspaper work was so remunera- 
tive," said the Dean. 

" Yes, yes ; but when he is married he 
^ont find time for aU that kind of thing, 
I want him to devote his leisure to his wife, 
and not to be at his office all day, and then 
come home only to set to work again. I 
would rather have him suffer in . his income 
than do that. I know a charming girl 
married to a rising barrister, and the com- 
plaint of her life is that she hardly ever sees 
her husband, as he is in Court all day and 
studying his briefs all the evening. I don't 
want Muriel to live like that — a married 
woman expects^ and ought to have, proper 

16—2 
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attention paid her by her husband. Time 
spent in cultivating domestic love is never 
wasted. Ah, here are the lovers !" And Kit 
and Muriel, who had been wandering over 
the Tor Moor, lost for the last two hours ta 
everything which did not directly concern 
the kindly circle of themselves, entered the 
house. 
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OW there was one person among 
the Mowbray connexion who 
strongly disapproved of this 
engagement, and that was the Colonel. 
That distinguished personage felt he had 
been guilty of overestimating the tact 
and talents of his nephew, for no one, he 
thought, with proper ideas upon the social 
fitness of things could ever make such a 
muff of himself as Kit was now doing. 
He felt as much hurt as if a personal 
injury had been done to himself. 

" What do you gain by this marriage ?" 
he asked his nephew, testily. "Gad! I 
should like to know what you consider 
you gain by it." 

" The woman I love," answered Eit ; 
**' and most fortunate I am in winning her." 
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"The woman you love!" said the Colonel^ 
contemptuously. "What do you know of 
love ? That's the way with all you impul- 
sive young fellows. You lose your heart 
all of a sudden, as if it was a thing of no 
value (and you're right there I), and then, 
cursmg all consequences, marry you must,, 
as if your mistress were the only woman 
in the world. Love, indeed ! Just answer 
me this : Do the marriages based upon 
what you call love turn out the hest in 
the long run? I can tell you for a fact, 
aud my experience is less limited than 
your own, that they do not. Is it not 
notorious that half the divorced people in 
the kingdom at the present moment married 
for what you would call love? No, no; 
marriage demands something deeper and 
more solid for its basis than th^t transient 
sentiment, often the offspring of mere igno- 
rance and vanity, which you young men 
term love !" 

"And what is the basis you recom- 
mend?" asked Kit. 

" For a man in your position matrimony 
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can have but one basis — money. You 
have no claims which entitle you to expect 
the combination of birth, beauty, and 
fortune; but you might reasonably expect 
to do what so many social paupers before 
you have done — marry a woman whose 
La«,me portion wodd render yon mde- 
pendent of anxiety, and greatly advance 
your interests in life. And let me tell 
you this," said the old militaire, earnestly ; 
" it is all very well to rail at manages de 
convenanccy but my experience tells me 
that they are often the happiest in the 
long run. I could give you hundreds of 
instances of men who have married solely 
for money, and who, when they begin to 
fiilly realize the comforts and advantages 
of wealth, have ended by deeply loving 
theit wives, gratefully loving them too. 
And I could tell you of others who have 
married for what they think affection and 
on that only, and before the year is out 
are the most miserable of men, for they 
have learnt the bitter truth that they have 
made an irreparable mistake, and that 
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anxiety and social annihilation stare them 
in the face." 

" Well, my dear uncle," said Kit, smiling, 
" it is no use trvinsr to dissuade me from the 
step I am ahout to take. I consider myself 
the happiest of men, and so with a good 
grace be polite enough to congratulate 
me." 

" I cannot do that, my boy — I cannot do 
that ! I had expected better things of you. 
Kit — better things !" 

" No, no, uncle ; I wont permit you to 
say that. I cannot allow you to disparage 
my suit in this manner: it is a reflection 
on Miss Barillon. Come, shake hands and 
congratulate me !" 

"Well, lad," said his uncle, extending 
his hand, "when love's in reason's out, 
so I suppose I must congratulate you, for 
it's no use, I fear, arguing the matter with 
you. I only hope you will not ask me 
one day to condole with you." 

*' Oh, no fear of that,'' laughed Kit. 

"And when do you intend to get 
married ?" asked the Colonel; drily. 
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"Well, we axe to be engaged for two 
years." 

" Why so long as that ?" 

''Mr. BariUon wishes it, in order that 
we should both have opportunities of 
knowing each other thoroughly." 

" What nonsense ! As if people who 
knew each other thoroughly ever would 
marry ! That's a kind of knowledge you 
only obtain when you are married, and 
then it is not always an agreeable discovery. 
Well, and when this psychological study has 
been satisfactorily accomplished, you are 
to get married ?" 

"I hope so." And then the Colonel 
plied his nephew with question after ques- 
tion, as to what Mr. BariUon could settle 
on his daughter, what the Dean would 
settle on his son, what immediate prospect 
there was of Kit's advancement in the Board, 
and other queries of a like practical nature. 

To these the anticipatory Benedict replied 
that Mr. BariUon hoped at the end of the 
period of the engagement, and provided 
certain improvements he was about to in- 
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troduce at the Grange turned out well, to 
settle on his daughter some three hundred a 
year (what a face the Colonel made !), that 
the Dean had oflfered to do the same for his 
son, and that Mr. Barillon was sanguine as 
to Lord Salamis doing his best to obtain 
Kit a better appointment. 

"And this is to be the end of a young 
fellow whom I have tried to form !" mused 
the Colonel, as he wended his way to the 
Rosier ucian. "Well, I am disappointed. 
Thank heavens, sentiment never had any- 
thing to do with my marriage, and I have 
yet to learn that it has been unhappy f 
Poor Kit! what a future of domestic 
worries and social mortifications he is 
building up for himself! Well, I have 
advised him to the best of my ability ever 
since I took him in hand, and if a young 
fellow chooses to go to the deuce with his 
eyes open, it's his own fault if he complains 
of the atmosphere when he gets there. 
They say he knows his own mind — ^bah t 
as if there ever was a young paan who 
didn't say he knew his own mind; and 
self-knowledge, too, the most difficult of 
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all things to acquire ! And so they'll 
j^te him and marry him amid drums and 
trumpets, will they ? Bah, it's like havings 
festivities at a funeral !" 

Bat Kit did not regard his fixture as 
likely to be painted en noir. If there is^ 
one time in the life of man more happy 
than another it is perhaps when, beneath 
the two powerful incentives of Love and 
Ambition, he is doing his best to achieve 
succesS;^ and finds that his labours are 
beginning to have a result. »And now it 
was so with Kit. Supremely happy in 
the woman of his choice, he saw, from the 
very day that he had been permitted to- 
engage himself, how much was dependent 
upon his own exertions, and accordingly 
more resolutely than ever he put his 
shoulder to the official wheel. His name 
was already a household word in the 
department for duty and diligence. Lord 
Salamis had the fullest confidence in him, 
and more than once privately told Mr. Lech- 
mere that he never had a secretary who gave 
him less trouble, and at the same time re- 
lieved him from more unnecessary labour. 
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The fact was that Kit had foresight 
enough to avail himself to the full of the 
advantages he now enjoyed. As private 
secretary, no little responsibility occa- 
«ionally devolved upon him, especially 
when Parliament was up and Lord Salamis 
yachting in the Mediterranean, out of the 
region of telegrams. In all his duties he 
had ample opportunities for the display, 
not only of ability, but of that qualification 
which, because so rare, we call on the lucm 
/i non lucendo principle, common sense. He 
had not infrequently, and on his own 
account, to settle difficulties with tatjt and 
caution, to answer complicated queries, and 
to act with responsibility. It required no 
slight cleverness on these occasions to steer 
his course so as to avoid the Scylla, on 
the one hand, of trespassing upon his 
Chiefs prerogatives, and thfe Charybdis, on 
the other, of official blundering. But as 
yet his bark had deftly escaped all dangers, 
and without the slightest suspicion of 
grounding. 

A little of this skill was, however, partly 
due to the advice of others. Desirous of 
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not troubling Lord Salamis about small 
matters (for nothing his Chief hated more 
than "being bothered")* and at the same 
time fearful of committing some faux paSy. 
Kit was constantly putting himself in com- 
munication, as the season advanced^ and 
business became more pressing, with the- 
different heads of departments, and thus 
gradually laid the foundation of a know- 
ledge which could only be acquired by holding 
an administrative position. It was careful 
and anxious work, but he felt that if per- 
formed without 2l fiasco it would entitle him 
to be enrolled amongst the ambitious ones, 
of the Board who, despising humdrum pro- 
motion, were intent only after the prize of 
the office. 

Lord Salamis had taken the earliest op- 
portunity of congratulating Kit upon his 
engagement, and of speaking in the highest 
terms of Muriel. " I have heard from Mr. 
Barillon," said he, smiling pleasantly, " the 
history of your wooing, and I am sure I 
sincerely wish you both every happiness. 
Muriel is a charming girl, and I think you 
have every* reason to fhank Fortune for 
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smiling on your suit. Mr. Barillon has 
asked me if it is possible to advance your 
interests in the office, and both he and you 
may rest assured that if it comes within my 
power I shall not fail to do so." 

And there the matter ended, no further 
allusions being made by the statesman to 
the subject. At the same time Kit received 
a verv cordial letter from Arthur Barillon, 

his gladness that his sister should be united 
to one who so fully appreciated her. It wound 
up by sa3ring that as the climate of England 
had never agreed with him, and that as it 
was now somewhat necessary for him to put 
his brains into the market, he had accepted 
an educational post at Bombay, where he 
was to instil the classics and EngKsh litera- 
ture into the minds of Hindoos, Mussul- 
mans, and Parsees, for the sum of eleven 
hundred pounds a year and a residence. 
He begged Kit to write to him, and to keep 
him posted up in the proceedings of the 
"Charity Scrutiny Society. 

And so the months passed on. 

I have said that the Board of Conven- 
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tions was unlike the generality of our public 
offices, where promotion rises in a groove, 
and where the highest appointments — -pour 
encourager les autres — are bestowed on out- 
siders. At the Board promotion did not 
entirely depend upon deaths or superan- 
nuation, but in some measure upon superior 
ability, and in a great measure upon in- 
terest. 

"When Lord Salamis said that if Elit chose 
to work he could oflfer him a fair career, he 
was alluding to the various posts attached 
to the Board, which, though in his gift, 
were not necessarily given in the ofl&ce. To 
a man who deserved success, and who had 
direct influence with the head of the 
department, there was but little doubt of 
his being sooner or later taken out of the 
purely official ranks of the establishment, 
and popped into a berth well worth the 
accepting. 

Before Lord Salamis's time, the different 
Lords President had never scrupled about 
appointing some young favourite to one of 
these posts, whether he displayed extra 
ability or not. Lord Salamis had, however. 
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set his face against the system. It was 
necessary for the preservation of political 
influence that many of the better appoint- 
ments, both at home and abroad, which 
belonged to the Board, should be given 
to outsiders as party prizes, but at the 
same time his Lordship resolved that the 
officials of the department should have a 
chance of obtainii)g some of these extra 
pickings whenever they proved themselves, 
by superior talent or business capacity^ 
worthy of the distinction. Hence it was 
that amongst Kit's colleagues there were 
men working as steadily for the same end, 
and as keenly anxious to stand well with 
their Chief as himself. Favouritism had 
given place to natural selection. 

Now there were certain appointments at- 
tached to the several embassies and missions 
abroad called Inspectorships of Protocols^ 
which were entirely in the patronage of the 
Lord President of the Board of Conventions 
and much coveted by both officials and 
outsiders. The pay was good, the work 
agreeable, and the responsibilities light. 
Consequently when vacancies occurred there 
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was no lack of applicants. No sooner was 
the death of one of these Inspectors an- 
nounced in the limes, or a resignation made 
known, than letters poured in upon Lord 
Salamis from men of all classes — from bar- 
risters who found briefs conspicuous by 
their absence, from military men tired of 
half-pay and of being secretaries to clubs 
and City companies, from Queen's messengers 
who wanted to marry and settle down, from 
eminent literary men who had, according to 
their critics, written themselves out, from 
Irish members who had been disap- 
pointed of colonial governorships — in fact, 
from everybody on the look-out for prefer- 
ment. 

Towards these appointments Kit turned a 
longing gaze, and Scrope had often strongly 
advised him to get his name put down at 
once for one of them, but somehow or other 
my hero felt shy about asking. Besides, he 
thought it better to leave the matter entirely 
in the hands of his Chief without any 
prompting on his part. Lord Salamis was 
not a man who needed being reminded. 
One morning, it was in the middle of 

VOL. III. 17 
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February, Scrope came into his room and 
said — 

" I say, Mowbray, now is your chance. I 
have just heard that Chichester, the Protocol 
Inspector at Vienna, is going to resign. Put 
your case before the Chief before the thing 
gets wind, and I should not be a bit sur- 
prised to see you have your claims allowed I'* 

" Oh, I don t like to ask,'' replied Kit, 
"One never knows how Salamis would regard 
such a request." 

" Well then, get Mr. Barillon to ask for 
you. 

"Ah! that might do, perhaps," replied' 
Kit. 

" You see, if you want to get married by 
the end of this year, it's worth making every 
effort to secure one of these Protocol appoint- 
ments. I have always told you that your 
only chance of speedy promotion is by being 
put on the foreign establishment of the 
office. For the home appointments you must 
wait your time like the rest of us. Then 
you see you lack political influence, and that's 
against you for a good post in the Board 
or for a commissionership or secretaryship 
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outside Salamis's patronagfe. Take the last 
men .hom the d,ief h^ provided for at 
home and you will see they were all politi- 
•cally backed up. Upton owes his post 
because his father is a prominent member 
of the House and was beginning to be 
rather nasty to the Ministry, so that enire 
nom Upton's appointment was more like a 
sop to the Cerberus parent, than a reward 
for the zealous son. Then Lumley Bruce 
again, he owes his Consul-Generalship not 
so much to his own exertions, as to his uncle, 
who promised six votes to the Grovernment. 
And so it was with Sepel Kerr and Eawlin- 
-son. Take my advice and mention the 
matter to Mr. Barillon at once, this will be 
the first vacancy among the Protocol inspec- 
tors for two years. You will have no time 
to lose.'* 

• " Well, I'll talk it over with Mr. Barillon 
this afternoon ; fortunately he is up in 
town." 

" Do ! By the way, have you heard of 
Bateman's accident?" 

" Bateman's accident ! No, what is 
it ?" 

17—2 
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"His gun burst whilst out cover 
shooting, and a lot of shot went into his- 
right eye." 

" Good heavens ! is it serious ?" 

"Very! His wife wrote to say that 
Beaumont despairs of his ever being able to 
use the right eye again. He has got six 
months' leave of absence, and is off to some 
place near Zurich to take the eye waters 
there." 

" I am very sorry to hear that." And then 
the two talked about other matters, for 
between Kit and Scrope there was ai this 
time the closest intimacy. Indeed, it was 
regarded at the Deanery as a foregone con- 
clusion, that when Mr. Scrope became 
assistant-secretary to the Board of Conven- 
tions, Eosa would be Mrs. Scrope. 

After office hours Kit hastened to call on 
Mr, Barillon, who was staying at the hotel 
in Cork Street, about the advisability of 
applying for the Vienna appointment. Mr. 
Barillon was out on Mark Lane business, 
but Muriel was in and the two discussed the 
matter. His ladye love left it entirely in 
his hands to do what he thought best, but 
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Kit could see plainly from the tone of her 
remarks that she was not anxious to quit 
England and leave her father, to whom 
«he had latterly been all in all, alone in the 
world. As for Mr. Barillon, he at once put 
his veto on this idea of expatriation. 

" Because my daughter marries you," 
said he huffily, " I don't see why she should 
exile herself from me. No, no ! I look 
forward to seeing Muriel in her home, to 
have you both often down at the Grange, 
and if it pleases God, to be beloved by your 
children. What gratification would there 
be to me in living at the Grange when 
Muriel was hundreds of miles away from me 
and almost as much out of the region of 
intimacy as if she were dead. You mustn't 
only think of yourself, Mowbray, but you 
anust think of me; remember, now that 
Arthur is in India, I have but one child ! 
I shall certainly not ask Lord Salamis for 
this appointment. Certainly not !" And he 
v^alked out of the room. 

After this decided expression of opinion 
on the part of his future father-in-law. Kit 
©ever gave another thought to these Protocol 
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Inspectors, but earnestly hoped that soon 
something would turn up, for his two years- 
of engagement were now drawing to a close,, 
and both he and Muriel were beginning to 
sicken with impatience. The first year 
after their betrothal had passed pleasantly 
enough. What with incessant correspon- 
dence, frequent running down to the Grange, 
and Muriel being often up in town on visits, 
the lovers were very happy, and heard and 
i^aw a good deal of each other. But as the 
second year deepened the iron of a long en- 
gagement began to enter their souls, and 
they wearied for the time when they should 
be all in all to each other. They had 
endeavoured to persuade Mr. Barillon to 
curtail the two years by six months, and the 
Dean had made no objection, but Muriel's 
father, with the obstinacy of a man with a 
fixed idea, refused to shorten the period of 
probation by a day. And so time passed on. 
The month of July was drawing to a 
close, when Lord Salamis sent his messenger 
across the corridor, and desired Mr. Mow- 
bray to come to him. Kit obeyed. The 
statesman was seated in his cane easy-chair 
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smoking the cigarette that during office 
hours scarcely ever left his lips, and by his 
side was a cup of strong black coffee. On 
a table close to him was a bundle of papers, 
and on his knee an open letter. 

" Sit down, Mowbray ; I want to have a 
chat with you. How long have you been 
in the office ?" 

" A little over three years.*' 

" H'm ! And when are you intendin&r to 

" Next September." 

" You remember I told you tbat Mr. 
Barillon had asked me to give you an ap- 
pointment if one feU in my way ? WeU, I 
have not lost s^ht o^ you, but there have 
been others to provide for whose claims 
were more pressing than yours, so perhaps 
you may have thought I had forgotten 

you." 

" Oh, not at all," broke in Kit. 

" Well, I have an offer to make you, not 
quite so good a one as I should like, but 
which eventually will repay you to accept. 
You have heard of Bateman's accident? 
Well, I have just received a letter from Mrs. 
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Bateman saying that her husband has com- 
pletely lost the sight of his right eye, and 
that the inflammation is rapidly extending 
to the left one. He has therefore sent in 
his resignation, which I have accepted. I 
oflTer you his post." 

" Oh, Lord Salamis " began Kit, ra- 
diantly. 

" Stop a minute," said the peer, drily. 
"The post I am offering you is not so 
valuable a one as you imagine." 

" Not valuable ! Why, a Keepership of 
Ratifications is worth twelve hundred a year 
to begin on !" exclaimed Kit, astonished. 

" Precisely ; but though it sounds like a 
paradox in offering you Bateman's post, I 
am not offering you a Keepership of Eatifica- 
tions. You look puzzled. I will explain. 
When Bateman was placed here the ap- 
pointment was a little cavilled at, and 
certain feeble economists — economy is the 
vice of the weak — used all their influence in 
the Lower House to have the number of 
the Keeperships of Eatiflcations reduced. 
But we were too strong for them. How- 
ever, on Bateman's appointment it was 
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thought advisable by the Assistant-Secre- 
taries here to enter a minute that when the 
post became vacant it would in future be 
filled up by a Deputy Keeper at a salary of 
•eight hundred a year. That is the post 
I now oflfer you ,• it is worth your acceptance. 
In five years' time Mr. Compton, the Senior 
Keeper, will resign ; he has assured me of 
that/ and consequently you will be pro- 
moted to a Keepership. And," said Lord 
Salamis, smiling, " if after some eight years' 
service you obtain a post worth twelve 
hundred a year, with the prospect of one» 
day being Senior Keeper (for you are a 
young man) with some two thousand a year 
^nd a residence, you cannot say you have 
-done badly. And let me tell you, had 
Bateman's office not been reduced, I could 
never have dreamt of offering it to you. 
There are others in the office whose claims 
would have far outweighed yours. But as 
it is, it is a very proper reward for your zeal 
and efficiency. Of course you accept it ?" 

Of course he accepted it. 

What more have I to relate? A few- 
weeks after Kit had been installed in his 
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new office there were great doings on a 
certain day in the early part of September 
at the Grange and at the Deanery. On re- 
ference to an old file of the Times^ I read, 
" On the 7th inst., at St. John's, Cromer, 
Christopher Mowbray, Esq., only son of the 
Very Eev. the Dean of Dartvennis, to 
Muriel, only daughter of Geofirey Barillon, 
Esq., of the' Grange, Cromer, Norfolk. 
And also on the same day, Basil Scrope, 
Esq., third son of Sir Hugh Scrope, Bart., 
of Beechwood, Hampshire, to Bosa Clairette, 
eldest daughter of the Very Eev. Hubert 
Mowbray, D.D., Dean of Dartvennis." 
Shortly after Kit was appointed to his 
Deputy Keepership, Scrope had become one 
of the Assistant-Secretaries to the Board,, 
and the two young men then agreed to be 
married on the same day, for on Scrope's 
proposing to Eosa Mowbray, he was, as that 
young lady's friend had long foreseen, not 
refdsed. The newly-married couples spent 
their honeymoon by the Italian lakes, and 
afterwards in visiting the different cities in 
the north of Italy. 

Of our other friends a few words will 
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suffice. The Dean is still at Dartvennis, 
and has, I see, from the pages of the 
GuardiaUy brought out a volume on Scripture 
characters. According to club gossip, there 
is some likelihood of Colonel Mowbray 
being one of the new peers. Lord Salamis, 
diBTering with his colleagues about the Bill 
they introduce^ for "The Eeduction of 
Everything, For the Eestoration of Every- 
body," tendered his resignation, and 
now lives at Florence, where he devotes- 
himself to the education of his little 
daughter. A successful Colonist reigns in 
his. stead, and matters do not work quite so 
smoothly at the Board as they did in the 
days of yore. Dr. Stuttmacher still spends 
his time in instructing Teutonic youth at 
Eiesenheim ; occasionally he owns he has a. 
little itching for political writing when he 
reflects on the recent changes the Father- 
land has undergone, but he resolutely curbs 
his incUnations. There is a report that the 
eminent Mr. Kingairloch is about to be 
married to the widow of a Grerman noble — 
the Baroness Lippenliausen, nee Schinken- 
roskop. I do not believe it, but still 
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stranger things have happened. Hawtrey 
is a member of the Argentine Eepublic, 
and has lately been undergoing a little 
restraint at the hands of its Government on 
account of certain mining frauds with 
which he was connected. I need hardly 
state that Kit and Scrope are still members 
of the Charity Scrutiny Society, and that 
their labours in the field of pauperism are 
as indefatigable as ever. Strange to say, the 
Censor has ceased to exist. The " Eosicru- 
cian *' found that the brilliancy of its success 
w5s, after all, only ephemeral, and that its 
support drew more money from the political 
fund of the club than was thought desirable, 
and accordingly it was dropped by the 
party. Its "plant" was bought by a few 
Bepublicans, and it has now come out as a 
vehement Eadical organ under the title of 
" The Workshop." 

Having been the veracious biographer of 
the life and doings of Mr. and Mrs. Chris- 
topher Mowbray up to the present moment, 
I still take a deep interest in their welfare. 
Whenever I wander towards the regions of 
South Kensington, I generally manage to 
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find my way to their pretty little house, 
which is of course furnished in the severest 
Gothic, for Kit rather piques himself on 
what he calls Art. The last time I called 
the road was hushed with tan, and I found 
my hero pacing the dining-room in a strange 
fit of agitation. As it ttitned out there had 
been no cause for anxiety. It is impossible 
to imagine a more charming young mother 
than Muriel. I have the honour to be 
godfather. 



(( 



There's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told. 
When two that are linked in one heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills, and love on till they die ! 
One honr of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 
And oh ! if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this !*' 



THE END. 
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London, July 5th, 1878, is adapted). By George Ralph Walksb. 
IvoL 

The Squire's Grandson : a Tale of a Strong 

Man's Weakness. -By Robert St. John Corbet, Author of 
*' The Canon's Daughters," *< Church and Wife," &c. 3 vols. 

" Enough has been said to indicate our opinion of this novel ; and 
no more need be added than a distinct recommendation of it for general 
perusal.*'— Jfomin^ Post, 

The Earl's Promise : a New Novel. By Mrs. 

J. H. RmDELL, Author of ''Too Much Alone," < 'George Geith,** 
"City and Suburb," "The Race for Wealth," " A Life's Assize," 
"Home, Sweet Home," &c. 8 vols. 

'* Mrs. Riddell has done nothing so good as this novel since ' George 
Oeith.' In this we find all the qualities of her best writing, and a more 
interesting plot than any of those of her previous novels. The book 
ought to have been dedicated to Mr. Gladstone." — SpeeUOor. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. By the Author of 

" Under the Greenwood Tree, " " Desperate Remedies, " &;c. 3 vols* 

" It is one of the most artistically constructed among recent novels ; 
•and, from considerations affecting higher matters than mere construc- 
tion, we would assign it a very high place among works of its class." — 
Saturday Eeview, 

" We are very careful how we use the word 'genius ;' but we have 
no hesitation in saying of the author of ' A Pair of Blue Eyes' and 
'Under the Greenwood Tree,' that he is distinctly a man of genius. 
There is in these books more inborn strength, more inborn knowledge, 
more of that fine humour which is the mark and test of genius, than we 
^ire able to detect in any English living noyelist of our acquaintance, 
one only excepted." — PaU MaU Qazette. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS' 

TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES, 

UNIFOEMLr BOUND IN ILLUSTRATED WEAPPEES. 

To be had <xb every Bailvoay Stall and of every BookaeUer in tJie 

Kingdom. 



1. EVERYDAY PAPERS. By Andbkw Hallidat. 

2. THE SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS (1868). With all the Original 

UlustratioiiB. 

3. THE SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS (1867). \rith all the Original 

Dlostrations. 

4. THE DOWER-HOUSE. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 

Cudlip), Author of ** Dennis Donne," &c. 

5. SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of "Breaking a But- 

terfly, " AnteroB," Ac. 

6. BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of "Guy Livingstone," 

7. THE ROCK ABDEAD. By the Author of " A Righted Wrong,'' 

8. BLACK SHEEP. By Edmund Yates, Author of "The Rock 

Aheftd" &c. &c. 

9. MISS FORRESTER. By the Author of "Archie Lovell." 

10. THE PRETTY WIDOW. By Charles H. Ross. 

11. THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin McCarthy, 

Author of* My Enemy's Daughter," &c. 

12. NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of " Cometh 

up as a Flower." 

18. RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. By the Author of " Sink 
or Swim?" 

14. MAURICE DERING. By the Author of " Guy Livingstone," 

&c. &c. 

15. BRAKESPEARE. By the Author of " Sans Morci," " Maurice 

Dering," &o. 

16. BREAKING A BUTTERFL Y. By the Author of " Guy Living- 

stone," &c. &c. 

17. THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russell, 

LL.D. 

18. SANS MERCL By the Author of " Guy Livingstone," «' Sword 

and Gk}wn," &c. 

19. LOVE STORIES OF THE ENGLISH WATERING-PLACES. 

20. NETHERTON-ON-SEA. Edited by the kte Dean of Canterbury. 

21. A RIGHTED WRONG. By Edmund Yates, Author of "The 

" Forlorn Hope." «* A Waiting Eace," &c. 

22. MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. By Justin McCarthy, Author 

of " The Waterdale Neighbours," '< A Fair Saxon," ko. 
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8 Tinaley Brothers' Two-ShiUing Vols. — continued. 



23. K PEKFECT TREASURE. By the Author of ** Lost Sir Mas- 
siugberd." 

24. BROKEN TO HARNESS. Bt Edmund Yateb, Author of 

*' The Yellow FUg/' ** Black Sheep/' &c. Ac. 

25. GRIF. By B. L. Fabjjeon, Author of " Joshua Marvel/' kc. 

26. GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. By Gkobob Augustus Sala, 

Author of" My Diary in America in the Midat of War," &c. 

27. PAPERS HUMOROUS AND PATHETIC. Selections from 

th* Works of Osoxea Auoufisus Sa&a.. Bevised and abridged by the 
Author for Public Seadingi. 

28. ANTEROS. By the Author of '*Guy LWingstone/* <' Barren 

Honour/' ** Sword and Oown/' Sec. Ac. 

29. JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Fabjeon, Author of '*Grif," 

" London's Heart/' '* Blade^'-Oraaa/' and ** Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses." 

30. UNDER WHICH KING ? By B. W. Johnston, M.P. 

31. THE CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN ; or Memoira of Mr. Go- 

lightly. By Mabsxh LBexAvn. With numerous Illustrations by Phiz, 

32. LOVER AND HUSBAND. By Ennis Gbaham, Author of 

" She was Young and He was Old." 

33. OLD MARGARET. By the Author of *'Leighton Court," '<Sil- 

oote of bilcotes, ** Geoi&y Hamiyn/' Ac. 

84. HORNBY MILLS ; and other Stories. By the Author of 
'• Bavenshoe/' ** Austen Blliot," &c. Ac. 

35. THE HARVEYS. By Hbnbt Kinoslbt, Author of "Ravens- 

hoe/' ** Mademoiselle Mathilde," " Geoffiry Hamlyn/' &o. 

36. SAVED BY A WOMAN. By the Author of " No Appeal," &c. 

37. A WAITING RACE. By Edmund Yates, Author of ** Black 

Sheep/' &o. 

38. JOY AFTER SORROW. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell» Author of 

*' George Geith/' ** City and Suburb/' Ac. 

39. AT HIS GATES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of "Chronicles 

ofCarlingford/'&c. 

40. UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural Painting of the 

Dutch School. By the Author of " Desperate Bemedies/' Ac. 

41. THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERK. By Anthony Tbol- 

LOPB, Author of** Balph the Heir/' ** Can You Forgive Her/' Ao. 

42. THE YELLOW FLAG. By Edmund Yates, Author of " Broken 

to Harness/' ** A Waiting Baoe/' •* Black Sheep/' &c 

43. NELLIE'S MEMORIES : a Domestic Story. By Rosa Nou- 

CHXTTB CaBST. 

44. MURPHY'S MASTER ; and other Stories. By the Author of 

*• Lost ttir Massiugberd/' ** Found Dead/' *« Cecil's Tryst," " A Woman's 
Vengeance." 

45. HOME, SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author of 

** George Geith/' " Too Much Alone/' " City and Suburb." 



May alto he had, handsomely bound in cloth gitt, price 2t. Cd, each. 
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